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1 public of Letters, than that: con- 
cerning the different Hrs and relpective 
merits of Ancient and Modern Learning. 
But unhappily for the cauſe of truth, the 


prejudices of mankind are fo deeply inter- 


cited in the diſpute, that inſtead of meeting 
with any fair diſquiſition, it has uſually 
been managed with all the heat of party- 
zeal and: undiſtinguiſhing animoſity, To 
ſuch ai height has this hoſtile ſpirit ſome- 


times been carried, that it has thrown the 


whole literary world into a ſtate of war. 
And à Wit of the laſt Age has given us an 
exact account of a regular battle, fought 


between the contending parties in this 
quarrel 3. which, though attended with ma- 


ny various: turns of fortune, ended at laſt, 
| A according 


of greater importance to the Ræ- 


4 Occaſional Thoughts . 
—— to him, in an entire defeat of 
the Moderns. 


One cannot help oblervidg. ever, 
that all the advantage? accruing to "the 
victors from their conqueſt, ſeems to have 
been only a little empty praiſe, paid them 
In paper currency, from fame' 8 unſubſtantial 
| treaſury. . 
It is true ſome few of the hardy veterans 
| ſhave been penſioned out with their broken 
limbs and mangled carcaſes in a gee, Ih 
| | two; where people go to view them as a kind 
of ſight; and for the fake of hearing tales 
of old-done deeds,. ſome are even fond of 
ſpending the greateſt part of their lives with 
them: in which pleaſing intercourſe, now * 
and then one, ſtruck with the recollection of 
their former proweſs and preſent venerable 
appearance, pays them the honeſt tribute of 
his juſt applauſe. But notwithſtanding 
this, their cauſe is viſibly *deelining;; as 
might 1 naturally be expected from 
their being ſeated in an enemy 's country, 
which was daily receiving freſh ſtrength, 
both in men and military conduct. Whilſt 
the provinces, which either by expreſs treaty 
or tacit conſent had ſeemingly been ceded 
to them, have been gradually wreſted out 


— 
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of [their hands j and the ſpruce Moderns 
have not only acquired all places of profit 
and preferment from them, but even vie 
with them for the poſt of honor. . 
The Reader is not to imagine from hence, 
chan am going to rally theſe broken and 
diſbanded troops; or that I mean by this 
preainhle ta ſound again the trumpet for 
battle. There is war enough in the world 
already, without introducing it, even meta- 
phorically, into what: is properly the peace- 
able ſtate of letters. All I mean therefore, 
is merely to take the common liberty of of- 
fering to the public a few thoughts, which 
1 1 ad beſtowed 1 ſubject. 
If any one ſhould. be ſcrupulous of giving 
me. — lit for th heſe ſentiments, till he has 
read what follows; and ſhould. require ſome. 
general * account... of them beforehand; this. 
would be what I ſhould tell him.— I pro- 
feſs the higheſt veneration for the ancients; 
and admire the noble ſpecimens of human 
wit, which they have left us; but I have 
many objections to the kündet and man- 
ner in which they wrote: and thong" it | 
ys "SS = may 


| * To eule che ſeſpectixe merit of any wri- 


ter, there! is not * a fairer rule in criti- 
ciſm, 


6 Occaffonal Tboug bis 
may make an eſſential part in the character 
of a ſcholar to be acquainted with their 
writings, yet the way to this acquaintance, 
which is commonly taken, like many 
others, which are much uſed, ſeems to be 
neither the neareft nor the beſt, which 
might be imagined. I farther own, that 1 
have long been perſuaded to think a little 
knowledge worth a vaſt deal of learning; and 
T have tor ſome time entertained a doubt, 
whether the preſent method of education, 
eſtabliſhed in theſe kingdoms, is not calcu- 


lated to Mn: the laſt, en than the 
| | : 0: 5allf - 


* T 


*- 2 
14 K 


ciſm, than to conſider the times and circum- 
ſtances, the advantages and diſadvantages under 
which he wrote. But then how fair a rule ſo- 
ever this may be in ſettling an Author's merit; 
it ſhould ſcarce be any at all in determining a 
reader's choice as to what particular books may 
deſerve the greateſt ſnare of his attention: for, 
all due allowances being made, a very bad wri- 
ter by this means may appear to have more merit 
than a good one; yet what reaſon could that 
be, why people ſhould read the works of the 
former, rather than thoſe of the latter ? The. 
only proper queſtion in this caſe undoubtedly 
muſt be, from whom they are likely to gain 
the moſt information ! 
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firſt of theſe attainments. This doubt, I 
believe, was firſt ſuggeſted to me from my 


own experience; the reſult of which there- - 


fore (leaving the other opinions in the 
mean time to ſhift for themſelves) I ſhall 


here in the firſt _ Jobmitt9 the Reader : 
examination, | 


It is now ſome years ago, ſince with PR 
previous preparation of a Grammar-ſchool, 


and all the proper enthuſiaſm which boys 
uſually bring with them from thence, I be- 
gan to ſtudy the CLASSICS *. In theſe 
only now and then extracting a ſtriking EX= 
ample or a ſhining fentence, as I went a- 
long, I continued to read and read much 
more, than J could ever give any good. ac- 
count of, or brought in any proper return 
of advantage—May others meet with bet- 
ter ſucceſs! —Till at length ſomething ſug- 
geſted to me, that it might not be amiſs to 


A 3 5 u 
A term, which every body perfect e | 


ſtands, without ever thinking what it means. 


To prevent miſtakes however, what J mean by 
it, in this place, is every thing and any thing, 
that is written in Greek or Latin, provided only 
it was written long enough ago; which, I think, 
to put it at the loweſt, cannot be 3 leſs 
than fifteen or ſixteen centuries. 


F " 


8 Occafional Tbougbs: 
ſtop and conſider a little what I had already 
tearnt, before I went on any farther. 
But here how great was my diſappoint- 
mel It would amaze you, I dare fay, 
were I to tell you, how little of any thing 
uke knovrledge I could recollect! At firſt I 
could not help blaming my memory for 
this; and was glad to think I had provided 
in ſome degree a remedy for its defects: I 
therefore immediately had recourſe to my 
Common- place books, in full hopes that I 
ſhould meet with ſomething there, which 
would amply pay me for the trouble I had 
taken in compiling them, But, alas! be- 
yond a few facts, whoſe authority was fre- 


quently but very doubtful; and a ſet of fine 


phraſes, whoſe propriety, in many inſtances, | 
might have been liable to much controverſy; 
and which at beſt, when ſtript of a little 
outſide. gilding, were ſcarce ſuperior, either 
in force or clearneſs, to what ordinary men 
with leſs pains and ſtudy might eaſily have 
uttered; I. am almoſt aſhamed: to confeſs, 
how ſma!l a ſum the treaſure here laid up 
amounted to! _ 

It is true I had learnt a parcel of words; . 
that is, as Dictionary Writers teach them; 
= ſo ; as to be able, with great readineſs, to tell 


their 


about Fat and Heroes, Orators and Po- 
ets; whom I ſeemed' to have met with 
ſomewhere in the clouds, or another world, 


whither I had been tranſported i in a kind of 


dream: and in talking on theſe ſubjects 
with people who delight in ſuch reveries, I 
| could, J flatter myſelf, have appeared to 


no great diſadvantage. But had I been ex- 


amined in any matter relatiye to the ſtate of 
things, which obtains in this earthly ſyſtem; 
had I been aſked any queſtion in morality, 
natural philoſophy, metaphyſics, or even Logic, 
beyond a few predicaments and the ſtruc- 
ture of a Syllogiſm; I muſt have appeared 
as ignorant as an unlettered Indian; at le aſt, 
ſo far as related to any thing I had acquired 
from my acquaintance with the Ancients; 
from whom I had neither learnt any ſci- 
ence, any principles of reaſoning, or any 
turn at all for rational inquiry. If there 
fore I ſhould pretend to have any ſuch at 


preſent, I muſt; certainly aſcribe their origin | 


to a very different quarter. 
I am ſenſible, how very open I lay my- 
ſelf here and 1 can eaſily gueſs whoſe 


A 4 fault 
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their general import, and the common 


quantity of their ſyllables. I had beſides - 
got together a = of confuſed notions ' 


10 Occafional Thoughts | 
fault you will ſay all this was. But, how- 
ever conſcious I may be of many defects at 
home, I ventured to look a little farther a- 
broad for the cauſe of my diſappointment . 
in this inſtance, which I was the more en- | 
couraged to do, as I thought T could per- | 
ceive my caſe to be by no means particular; 
but that others alſo, of whom I had much - 
leſs reaſon to think amiſs, than of myſelf, 
were nearly in the ſame ſituation; inſomuch, 
that excepting a certain curioſa felicitas, or 
a kind of happy knack at expreſſing 
themſelves after the manner, and commonly 
in the words, of the Ancients, I ſaw but little 
to excite one's envy in many that were 
reckoned eminent maſters of Claſſic lore; 
from whoſe example in ſeveral inſtances I 
was almoſt led to conclude, that Greek and 
Latin ſcholars, as ſuch, contract an infan- | 
tine turn df mind, which greatly indiſpoſes, 
if it does not totally unfit them for the pur- 
ſuit of manly knowledge; what the old E- 
gyptian Prieſt ſaid of the Greets in general 
being ſeemingly applicable in ſome degree to 
thoſe, who ſpend the greateſt part of their 
time in converſing with N «© You Gree 
0 cans + are » boyd”: | 


Hows 
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However raſh or ill- grounded you n may 
think fuch a concluſion would have been, 
I flatter myſelf at leaſt, that you will have 
leſs objection to the following more general 
ones: that continuing to play with toys and 
rattles muſt at beſt give a man, however 
perfect in ſtature, only the appearance of 
an overgrown child: that feeding long on 
ſuch thin diet as the milk and pap of po- 
etry and eloquence muſt make the ſtomach 
nauſeate any ſtronger food: That an ima- 
gination accuſtomed to be for ever ſtraying 
through enamelled meads in ſearch of flow- 
ers and noſegays, muſt needs look on the 
rough and uncouth road of rational in- 
quiry with averfion and diſguſt: that, in 
ſhort, attending much to words and lightly 
to things, will probably teach men to ſub- 
ſtitute elegant expreſſion in place of argu- 
ment; to give us fine figures for facts; and 
to treat us with well-corn'd periods inſtead 
of proofs. 
| Allowing OW? theſe things to be bus; 
you may ſtill aſk *© What have they to do 
with the ſtudy of the Claſiics? Now I muſt 
deſire you to remember, that J am only 
here recountin g to you the. ſteps, by which 
1 Was led into my miſtake i in. this matter, 


— mo — — T— 
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if it be one; and far from intending join 


on any. cauſe of offence, mean intireſy to 
| ſubmit my conduct to your examination; 


that you may more eaſily point out the par- 
ticular turns, where you think TI went 
wrong. Wherefore i intreating you to ſuſ- 
pend any little occaſional impatience that 
may ariſe, I will go on to lay before you 
the farther train of my thoughts on this 
ſubject. 

It is-agreed, I think, on all ſides, that 
human affairs in general have proceeded 
from very ſmall beginnings. I ſhall, ven- 
ture to ſuppoſe, that by attending, to their 
progreſs, a certain uniform courſe might be ; 
diſcovered, which they all purſue; and 
that conſequently by knowing to what par- 

ticular ſtage they had in any inſtance advan- 
ced, the ſtate of perfection, in which they 
then were, might with ſome probability 
be gueſſed at. | 

There ſeems to be no * reaſon for 
excepting. Knowledge out of this rule. On 
the contrary it muſt evidently appear, I 
think, to every one, who conſiders at all. 
about it, that the ſources, from, whence it 


firſt flowed, were of a very ſcanty nature; ＋ 


far from any reſemblance. to that copious 
ſtream, 
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ſtream, which ſucceſſive additions after 
wards produced; and whoſe depth, as in 
other caſes, muſt certainly bear ſome pro- 
portion to its diſtance from the fountain 
head. It may perhaps be imagined, that 
where its waters are more ſhallow, they. 
will at leaſt be alſo more clear; but. even 
this ſeems not to be true in fact; which we 
may poſſibly account for in this manner, 
that having at firſt a new courſe. to work 
out for themſelves, they neceſſarily con- 
trated a large mixture of mud and ſoil, 
which they could not depoſit, till they had 
- flowed ſome time. By running indeed over 
rocks and precipices they might make a 
greater noiſe here than afterwards ; and this 
may be one Principal cauſe, which has 
drawn ſo much attention to them. But if 


the queſtion ſhould be put, at which part 


of this flowing ſtream we ought to ſtop, 
and pay the greateſt ſhare of our regard; 
who could anſwer, that this was the fitteſt 

ſpot ? If indeed imagination only was con- 
ſulted, it might perhaps ſend us back a- 
mong the cataracts for the ſake of awful 


noiſes and fine proſpects; but ſober reaſon 


would recommend to us rather the con- 
r of its enlargad.s ſtate where, 
| " ng 
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though it flows leſs rapidly, it is on that 
| account better calculated for uſe and profit. 
Some however may perhaps imagine, 
chat by beginning higher up we ſhould be 
more likely to diſcover the true and genuine 
ſprings of ſcience; and that having amuſed 
ourſelves there, we ſhould deſcend with 
greater eaſe and pleaſure towards the more 
important parts of it, than we could have 
poſſibly enjoyed, had we purſued a contrary 
courſe; and gone againſt the ſtream : and if 
theſe ſuppoſitions had any good foundation, 
ſomething plauſible, it muſt be owned, 
might be urged in favour of this method of 
proceeding. But with regard to the laſt of 
them, whoever conſiders the many diſ- 
couraging labours to be undertaken, . the 
oreat difficulties. to be overcome by thoſe, 
who would make their way to the firſt 
openings of ſcience, ignorant as they muſt 
be of the language and manners of thoſe, 
vho ſhould direct them; will rather be ap- 
prehenſive, leaſt many ſhould be deterred 
by this means from purſuing ſo troubleſome 
a path : and as for thoſe, who happily have 
got through it, there is ſurely much dan- 
ger, leaſt being tired out, they ſhould be 
ming to encounter with any new hard- 
ſhips, 


ſhips, and 1 are; or hav- 
ing their ſenſes ſoothed with pleaſing ſights 
and melting ſounds ſhould eofule. to it | 
the enchanting;ſpot. - TYP 
There is fl. le to be faid. gy 
the other ſuppoſition 1 ſor the head of 
Nilus, be it in Nubia, or more properly 
perhaps in Nabibus, is not mare. hid, than 
the ſources; of. ſcience are; eſpecially to 
thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to live near —— 
who in fact never ſeem to have thor ught at 
all about them. And indeed if py any 
means they could be diſcovered, all that 
could be inferred from thence would be, 
that the inquiry after them might afford 
matter of uſeful curioſity to a few; but to 
ſend every one upon this errand, keeping - 
them blindfold as it were, till they have 
performed it; or at leaſt obliging them to 
be ſo intent upon this buſineſs, as to allow 
them neither time nor opportunity to attend 
to any thing elſe, ſeems to be juſt as wiſe 
an undertaking, a8 it would be in my Lord 
Mayor to ſtop up all the pipes and conduits 
in the City, and allow no one the uſe of 
water; till he had firſt travelled to the 
New River head, and diligently traced out 
every — by. which the Planner. of 
that 
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that uſeful work had been guided en | 
execution of ll... e e 
I would not be FR underſtöod Bere; a 
I was declaiming againſt! the method of 
teaching ſcience by prineiples; all I m 
is, that we are ſent to the wrong place: 
che diſtovery-of theſe principles, and chat 
in fact much uſeful knowledge is to be ac; 
quired, eveh without being acquainted with 
1 ſteps, by which it was firſt found out. 
Suppoſing all modern Learning to be no. 
win g more, than what ſome are fond 4er 
ſaying it is, 2 mere diſtillation from that of 
the aneients; yet if we have by this means 
got it clear of much foreign matter, which 
did not properly belong to it; who can 
think, that it is therefore wrong for any one 
to uſe it, Who " Goes: "Hot 8 Hifough the 
ſame proceſs? © e. 
Or, allowing e ancients all the merit, 
Which can well be claimed for theni\— 
that they ſhewed the utmoſt ſagacity and 
{kill in being able to make ſuch advances, 
as they did, conſidering the intricate roads 
they had to travel through, and the great 
darkneſs with which they were ſurround- 
ed; yet who would therefore chooſe to 
grope out his way through the ſame dark 
| paſſages, 
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paſſages, which "th&" of — 
bende, the Rint light of wil Fane 
ing ftar to direct WF ae When He l 
walk in broad diy- light; through * ing 
try well known; afd whete He m it er- 
pea to meet with fach roads and fuck dk. 
rection; as that he need only chen his eyes 
to be almoſt ſure of going right?! of if any 
one ſhoutd' make fuch A choice; who can 
imagine, that he wodld be able 46 get for- 
ward with half the ſpect,” He otherwiſe 
wicht hae den: 
T am aware indeed, - that all "this may be 
ſet down for nothing more, than mere 4 
lifion or Maätanen z 4 very ſhadowy and 
| imperfect” ſott "of argbrient at bel ; and 
which it may appear ors faurty An the to 
uſe; as I m y ſeem not to etitettjn the 
higheſt opinion f choſe, who Rave gealt 
| prtictþafly im it; 1 Wilk therefbr 3 
to lay before you Tomething; Which 89455 
rhaps leſs exceptjonable. . 
5 dne aboye, He ſeien ee had 
travelled through certain particular 
which being known ſeemed likely to ford 
fone tolerable grounds for gueſſi ing at the 
degree of perfection, to wich in an of 
bon: wh 8 it had artived. 7 
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If 8 be any doubt about ot 
meant by the perfection of ſcience, I ſhould 
think it might always be fairly meaſured. by 
the degree of inſight, which men have 
gained into nature, both of themſelves and 
other things; by which they will be en- 
abled more effectually to conſult for their 
own happineſs, and to make a right uſe of 
thoſe means, by which providence intended 
they ſhould promote it. _ 

And whatever difference there 2 be 
between the real exiſtence of things and that 
apparent one, which they have in our. ima- 
gination, it is certain, that this laſt may be 
either a more or leſs perfect reſemblance of 
the other, (if one may uſe ſuch a term) 
according as the medium, through which 
the view is taken, is more or leſs clear; 
the object placed in a more or leſs proper 
light; and the obſervation made with a 
greater or leſs degree of accuracy 71 Per- : 
cifion. | 
To ſee. then, how * the former . 
ledge of mankind deſerves our regard; how 
likely it may be to help forward our own n; 
or what may be the conſequence of attend» 

ing to it too much; it ſeems neceſſary to 
conſider in what manner it was formed. 
| | But 


But as it would be endleſs to to attempt this 

every particular of art, ſcience, age, Sit 
try, &c. I have endeavoured to * Ju! 
ſuch a general plan of the whole, 45 wilt, 
1 hope, be found agreeable both to real ot 


and matter of fact. 


That better i is the end of a thing, than | 


the beginning thereof,” is a princip le laid 


down by the wiſe King e of Iſrael; and to 


which, in a general way, 1 mould think, 
moſt men would willingly | ſubſcribe; In this 
reſpe& indeed, the beginning and end of 


moſt things are extremely alike chat AT | 


are both equally fimple ; with only 
ference, =that ſimplicity in the Mt is the 
oft-ſpring . of neceſſity ; in the lattet, of 


reaſon” and a chaſtiſed” anderſtand gi in 


the one caſe, men do nqt perceiye beau 
ty or fitneſs; but ſubmit to i merely be⸗ 


cauſe they cannot help it; in the other, it 


is made the object of their choice and pur- 


ſuit: at firſt, it is 2 mark of ignorance” aud | 
imperfection; ar laſt, it becomes the ſure - 


how 


to apply this to uſe, in every inſtance, is a 


ſign of our having. learnt, what beſt 
our circumſtances: and the knowing 


proo of the moſt coaſummate kn - gre 
ment. 


on the Study of the duſis be. "s. 
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5 : | fans nature which informs us of ' 

our 2 18 ee the trueſt teſt, , when 
righ ö underſtood, by ' whic we can khow, 
whether they are roperly i pr not 
A. ri ht judgment oweyer, 1 this 71 25 is 
not ſo ſoon attained, as mig ien withed ; 


men, the ne, 8. 
this a Fe and laft, being e ay A 
many falſe 5 A 


44 440 


1 his words 155 aps more c Fan EX- 


plain my meanin Hee, and x 0 


3451 


| Rings,, 1 yoald wr 2 5 wi ght al 
eee im, — force wy 7121 


e ph) yg hi, 
V hergto, 121 Clinhes ., (of = 60 fr. foe 9111 


4 bine) turns hig f ace; 3 
ut when he once attains the hi; C rounds; 


back, 


1 + 45 - . 4. : 


5 LO 10 (6. 1 


By which & "did. aſcend.” — 


1 an ow 44s + 


E 4 0:5 2113 146 | 
"Or; in a fill plainer, and more ptoſai 
way Ti mean, that i in the out-ſetting 80 an 


* 


ut 


He then unto the adder turns hi 
Looks in the Hugs, and Tame 


#. k 
W 41 3 


| 


| form their p ans, Hhowever-ittipt 
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art (io! begin wi that irt) mien 1 
needs uirckt their inen to Nature; ; and 


ſuch afffflänce, as they can "dive from 
her. But this efid being onbe tolkrably 
anſwered, they | preſently turn their thoug 

another way; be 7— row ſo protd* of 


their attaĩmments, to forg et fro hence 


they botrbived them; n Se to confider 
att as Torh&thing aller f. and indtpen- 
dent of Rite, F Which to 5 6 with and 
outdo betomes fh chelr abfürck afibitionl. 
$6 that Veydnd'4 very fink! pace at begin- 
ning, it Will, 1 beffe > wifes any found, 
that al me middle ahy art are 
— of little” mort, wan falſe orna- 
and frippery vey Teifnetent. The inge- 
— traded into a nd of falty Hint; where, 
wp Kelten faticiful Pribtipket, they erect 
moſt fpeclotis palaces, without the feaſt real 
foufidation to ſuppo port them: which may 
be admited perhaps for their artful conſtruc 
tion, till reaſon detects the cheat; flies 
their etüptineſs; and Ehrries' us back to che 
true Ncurce and teſt of aft, chat propriety, 
whit 18 edadelf hr Hürüre; ; dc it ne- 
ver eme fully into fight, till Tinaghtidtion 
bas bad its b — to grow tired 
of 


„ Thought N 
raiſing thoſe ſhadowy phantoms, . which 
are ſo apt to dance before the mind, and 
draw it off from ſerious contemplation. . .. 
My meaning may perhaps ſtill be ren- 
dered more clear by an inſtance -or two. 
'The firſt man then, I would ſu ppoſe, who 
attempted to put fictitious Wig upon the 
human head, either for ornament or to 
ſupply the defects of nature, might pro- 
bably have an eye towards ſomething like 
fitting and ſuiting it to the face and com- 
plexion of him, who was to wear it; but 
afterwards, when the wearing of this adſci- 
titious head-dreſs was become a general 
cuſtom ; and the making of it was grown 
into a trade, craft, or (as its profeſſors 
might rather, and more properly 2 
chooſe to have it ſtiled) a My#ery ; what 
was the conſequence? I would appeal to 
experience, whether this primary intention 
was at all regarded; or rather, whether 
the whole and ſole aim of every ſubſequent 
performer in this art; all that every maſter 
has endeavoured to teach his ſtarveling 
*prentice, has not ſimply been to make a 
wig of this or that particular denomination, 


of the ſize of ſome certain block in his 


, with as little — to the ducts and 
| | features 
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features of his cuſtomer's face, as his neigh- 
bour the Hatter manifeſts ; whoſe goods 
(chough there is much leſs objection to his 
practice) are all uniformly black and circu- 
lar, be the complexion of the wearer brown 
or fair, his head ever ſo oblong or oblate, 
round or Elliptical. ' And I beg leave to re- 
fer the unſatisfied, for a farther illuſtration 
of this truth to a ſerious conſideration of 
all the Feather-tops, Ties, Majors, Brigadiers, 
Bobs, or Full. bottoms, which have at any 
time graced the heads of our anceſtors ; or 
which ſtill continue, though ſomewhat 
more naturally modified perhaps, to. convey 
that appearance of wiſdom, gravity, and 
profound reſpect round the preſence of our 
modern Learned in the ſeveral faculties of 
Law, Puysic, and DriviniTyY ! It almoſt 

makes one ſmile to think, that the firſt 

ſeeming return towards nature in this in- 
ſtance, ſhould be ſticking ſuch an aukward 
appendix, as a pig-tail, on the ſublime head 
of ſovereign man. Such however, matter 
of fact obliges us to own, is the courſe, 
which art purſues. = 

Leaſt this inſtance ſhould appear too light 7 
or inſufficient to prove the point, for which 
it was — I have prepared another, 

B 3 drawn 
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drawn from Sculpture, * 2 more fla 
caſt, to ſecond it. Here then again. it is cet 
tain, that the original Artiſt meds N 
have drawn his firſt rude, lketch of 
tion from the pattern of ſome living object; f 
which, for that purpole, he muſt haye atten- 
tively viewed and conſidered, But when 
ſtatuary, after repeated trials, is 8 bggh an 
art, cſtabl iſhed upon certain principl es; wha 
will ſay, that this ſame neceſſity ſtill con- 
tinues? A collection of models, diagrams, 
and rules of proportion, are found out to 
ſupply its place; and fo little will nature 
now- be thought worthy of re garding, that 
a ſtatue made at ſuch a period will be likes 
ly to reſemble almoſt ; any thing, rather than 
a man, conſiſting of fleſh and news. It 
is not, till men hays. got a little, beyond, this 
pride of art, and begin to. look back again 
to the true ſtandard of perfection; that ive 
can expect to ſee the marble put on that 
fleſhy ſoftneſs, thofe ſwelling muſcles, thoſe 
riſing veins, and that breathing life, which 
Roubilliac's hand could 1 
It may however be worth our notice here, | 
that. in an art, where the objects of imita- 
tion, as in ſtatuary, lie open to cen 
men may much ſooner arrive at excellence, 
| an 
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Than in others, where the menſutes of per- 
fection are more obſcure and remote ; eſpe- 


cially if any particular Circumſtances de- 
mand in uncommon dertion of their abi« 
lities : * fo that there is no need to enter 


. 1 into 
1 + en ib i : 
2 e ended enen | 
extraordinary appearances in the former ſtate of 
arts. It. is in particular moſt happily applied 
to the caſe of eloquence: in the Dialogue on 
that ſubject, publiſned among Tacitus's works; 
Some of the thoughts here are ſo ſtrikingly 
ſenſible, chat I cannot help quoting a ſpecimen 
or two of them. © Magna'eloquentia, ficut 
flamma, materia alitur, et motibus excitatur, 
et urendo clareſcit. Eadem ratio in noſtra quo- 
que civitate antiquorum eloquentiam provexit. 
Nam etſi horum temporum oratores ea conſe- 
cuti ſunt, que compoſit et quietũ et beat Rep. 
tribui fas erat; tamen iſta perrurbatione ac- li- 
eentià plura ſihi aſſequi videbantur: cum; mixtis 
omnibus et moderatore und carentibus, tantum 
quiſque orator ſaperet, quantum erranti populo 
perſuaderi poterat. Hinc leges aſſiduæ, popu- 
lare nomen; hinc conciones magiſtratuum pæne 
pernoctantium in roftris ; hinc accuſationes po- 
tentium reorum, et aſſignatæ etiam domibus 
inimicitiæ; hinc procerum factiones, et affidua 
ſenatus adverſus plebem certamina: quæ ſin- 
hs 4 gula 
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into a « difphe about the different merits of 
ancients and, moderns in this inſtance ; which 
however is perhaps the only good . d 
= we gs: 1 it. 7 


95 etſi diſtrahebant Remp. exercebant ramen | 
illorum temporum eloquentiam, et us cu- 
mulare premiis videbantur. Quia quanto quif- 
que dicendo plus poterat, tanto facilius honores 
aſſequebatur; tanto magis in ipſis honoribus 
collegas ſuos anteibat, tanto plus apud prin- 
cipes gratiæ, plus autoritatis apud patres, plus 
notitiaæ ac nominis apud plebem probabant.— 


Ita ad ſumma eloquentiæ præmia, magna etiam 


neceſſitas accedebat, et commoda. His acce- 
debat ſplendor rerum et magnitudo cauſarum. 
Nam multum intereſt utrumne de furto, au 
formula er interdicto dicendum habeas, an de 
ambitu comitiorum, expilatis ſociis, et civibus 
trucidatis. Quæ mala ſicut non accidere me- 
lus eft, iſque optimus civitatis ſtatus habendus 
eſt, quo nihil tale patimur: ita cum acciderent 
ingentem eloquentiæ materiam ſubminiſtrabant, 
Creſcit enim cum amplitudine rerum vis in- 
genii; nec quiſquam claram et illuſtrem ora · 
tionem efficere poteſt, niſi qui cauſam parem in- 
venit. Non opinor Demoſthenem orationes il- 
luſtrant, quas adverſus tutores ſuos compoſuit: 
nec Ciceronem „ magnum oratorem P. Quintius 


defenſus 


In like manner might one inſtance- in 
Dancing, Playing, and indeed in almoſt 
every other art Whatever; as it will, Tam 
perſuaded, univerſally be found, that they 
all turn their back upon nature, hen once 
they have got one ſmall remove from her. 
It is, for example, the buſineſs of the 
Dancing Mafier to teach a ſet of motions, 
which may give grace and eaſe to the hu- 
man figure: but how much will he be diſ- 

appointed, who ſhall expect to ſee any thing 
like this amongſt the ordinary teachers of 
this art? How neceſſarily muſt he, who 
would reap any benefit from their inſtruc- 
tions, correct by his own judgment the 
aukward and ſtiff i en they * 
teach nw?” a 


N The 


defenſus aut Licinius Archias faciunt : Catilina 

et Milo, et Verres, et Antonius, hanc illi fa- 
mam circumdederunt.—Quis ignorat utilius ac 
melius eſſe frui pace, quam bello vexari ? plures 
tamen bonos præliatores bella quam pax fe- 
runt. — Sed: eff magna iſta et notabilis eloquentia 
alumng licemtie, quam how Aud libertatem vocabant, 
comes ſeditionum, nan Populi incitamentum, fine 


x 
* . — + 


obſequis, fine ſervitute, contumax, temaruria, ar- 
rogans, qu in hene conſtitutis civitatibus non ori- 


tur.” Happy, happy England ! 
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The end of Pleying (if we take Shate- 
ears account af it, and we ſhall hardly 


iind a better) e both at firſt and now, was 


and is; to hold, as twere, the: mirrour up 

to nature; to ſhew: virtue her own 3 
ſeorn her own image. and the very age and 
body af the time his form and preſſure. 
Naw this, be obſerves, being either over- 
done, or come tardy of, though it may take 
the unſkilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve :” and therefore he enjoins 
this ſpecial obſervance, not to o erſtep 


the modeſty of nature, a rule equally ap- 


plicable both to the matter and manner of 
Playing. To leave then all paſſionate lovers 
of the Clafics undiſturbed in their profound 
admiration of Theſþis, his cart, wine lees, 
and other contrivances, together with all the 
propriety of after improvements in the Gre- 
cian ſtage, ſuch as the ſook; buſkin, maſk; 


pipe, choral ſong; dance, ſee-faw ſolilo- 


quies, and long ſpeeches; I would juſt take 


the liberty of aſking, which of nature's 
walks we muſt purſue; in order to find 


out the birth-place' of our old MYSTE- 


RIES and MORALITIES,  Shews and 
Pageants ! If theſe can be ſaid to hold any 


| mirrour up, is it not ſuch a one, as turns 


things. 
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things, uphd< gown r at legit, repreſents 
them pot, Aer ing tn ihe! fact Gurren. 
but agggigipg . dhe toit cxirapegence 
of imagingyan.?. As to, the — — Playin 
ing, to leaye bath Greeks , apd Romane ge 
gain ou — fe there he-playere, 
ſays the ſame. able pbſerver; that I haue 
ſeen play, and heard, othats praiſe, and 
that highly, (not to {peak it, prophanely} 
that neither having ths accent of Chuſſtian, 

gait of Chriſtian, pagan, nor man, have ſo 
— and bellow'd, that I have thought 
ſome of Nature s jaurneynien had made 
them, and not made them well; they imi- 
tated humanity Jo - abominably.” 1 Now 
where muſt we look for tlieſe me perri- 
wig-pated:: fellows, as he elſewhere calls 
them, bo tear. a aim to. tatters, co ery 
rags? You, cannot miſs of them among 
thoſe, ha entertain the Gentlemen and 
Ladies of : country market towns win a 


CONCERT of MUSIC (conſiſting com- 


monly of one violin) giving gratis, between 
the Acts, a moſt merry Tragedy, or moſt 
woeful Comedy. If you ſeek for them in 
more regular Theatres, it muſt be among 
| the lower claſs of Actors there; Who, in 
one ſenſe, arg cextainly del ert e 
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ei but, having ſet up for Aude 
they ſeemingly take ſhame at being ſo near 
fible method to leave her as far out of 
fight, as they can. And it is only by the 
judicious actor of the higheſt caſt, that we 
can poflibly expect to ſee her at all regarded. 

From ſuch inſtances as theſe, it may ap- 
| pear at leaſt probable, I think, that the na- 
tural progreſs of art, after it has borrowed: 
a few principles of imitation from nature 
(which however it ſoon forgets and- leaves 
quite out of fight) is to travel to as great a 
diſtance as it can, from its firſt outſetting; 
and to render things as complex and intri- 
| Cate, as poſſible; which improved reaſon 
alone will be able to reduce to any tolerable 
degree of ſimplicity or 97 
It may be imagined perhaps, — how- 
ever true this may be of art, in which 
5 of inferior nnn. are princi- 
| n 


»I know not, vat one need make. any 
diſtinction between the imitative arts and thoſe, 
which are not ſo ſtrictly ſuch, as perhaps at bot- 
tom they all depend upon the ſame or ſimilar 

principles; if however any ſuch diſtinction be 
thought neceſſary, it is plain the firſt fort are 
thoſe intended here, 
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pally concerned, it cannot fairly be extended 
to ſcience; as this is — the buſineſs 
of enlightened minds. A. ſmall degree of 
attention however will, I 'dare fay, convince 
you, that- the ſame principle holds as true 


of ſcience, as it does of art. Inaſmuem 


that any one, I ſhould not doubt, might 
| ſoon gain & knowledge of the moſt abſtruſe 
parts of Algebra. or Fluxion 775 
rection of an able mathematician, as he 
could learn the plain and ſimple RULE 
OF THREE. from a, country writing-maſ- 
ter; whaſe. abſurd. ambition; jt would be oy 
ſet off. 


trived for ſhew and parade. 


In fact, ſome of the; early philoſophers 


like the firſt artiſts, did probably direct ther 


view to nature: But at what. did Plato: of 


Ariſtotle look? — The one at the fleeting 
' ſhadows. of his own mind ; the other 
at a bead-roll of categories When 


the art of e Rad once got poſe” 
ſion 


— 


Lo „ Add that he might e is We 

contemplation- more freely, he ſeems purpoſely 
to have run into a wood; where the thickneſs 
of the ſhade, and ſurrounding trees muſt ne- 


ceſſarily prevent his ſeeing far around him. 


this poor pittance of ſcience with a 
hundred and fifty appendages, merely, eon. 
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— of men's: heads, evety inge 
to it und it was Seemingty tsughe u dere 
gatlen from it's worth, te be ab f Beside 
up aſſiſtanes thht mould be- Gct weil Tren a 
KiQts er experinvents.” They thitcſbfe, who 

WI Tearcfits Rad probably bee gulded 
by "wet Res 48" titre ufferdeg tet, 
ud foo Be! ſipefedet” tha 
Rent pat it cöfhpärtlon with hole, "Wb 
Wers theftrſclves ts Be "the eat i its 
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ine works öf tHe! "who rade te Erft Hil 
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Ichi it Happens, datt the bg 


of them Taid in very remote ray A 

tirges; when men fv bey 

tore by chance, than by any fixt or 3 

Sons: ſo that we might as yell expect 

an account from children of the means, by 

cy they came at their firſt notices; as feom 
un inſtitotors: n 1 ee 
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little purpoſe ſhall we expect this ſatisfafting 
from thaſe,,who ſucęged nuxt in order. The 


means of conyeying knowledge from one ty = 


another maſt, at ſuch atimes he us imperfech 
at leaſt, as knowledge itſelf is: If cherdfote 
the firſt diſcoverers. were able in any manner 
to communicate the. reſult ofꝗ their expett- 
ence, it would be all that could — 
of them. think, that theyn 


either can we. 
who. were | benefited by - this, iaſtzuchon, 
would (be very curious about the means; to 
which they owed it.. Satisſied with. it vnſe, 
we muſt; ſuppoſe, the principal. thing: they 
would attend to, would be the turning it 
to as mach. my 8; ned, nl of 
farthes' proceſs: men, / 
the advantage, Oe from the law | 
leuge that had —— them, 
might bs,diſpaſed io anale i as exten 
poffibleta the means of doing . this would 
| chen .engraks, their chief care: [this d onoe 
found t, it Wwonki he Heir pride, uo, Mic 
play the attainment they had made and 
from henge,: for ſome time at lea We may 
E& to. find them more attemiye, IP 
uſual in qther caſcs, rte 0 means th 

the end. Here an age, of words. : o 
writings ould commegce: in Nhich 


th 


vioag would 
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would be the ſtudy of tlie lettered | fagey 
to ſet off the — they were poffeſ- 
ſed of, with every variety of denamerit, 
they could deviſe.” "The tree of kno | 
would, inſtead of fruit, be hung round with 
garlands and chaplets; would be overſpread | 
with every whim of fancy and quaint eon- 
ceit; through whoſe thick foliage it would 
be almoſt impoſſible to diſcern any t 
of the body or the branches: all that could 
be ſeen, would be merely leaves and flowers. 
— What then was next to be done? ſors 
attempts perhaps would be made to reduce 
this Juxuriancy of ornament within more 
moderate bounds; and by the pruning and 
lopping uſed for this purpoſe, à little light 
might de let in, and a view obtained” of | 
ſomethirig more ſubſtantial. ' But certainly 
the. laſt ſearch, that would be undertaken; 
would be to deſcend to the root, and "trace 
out thoſe hidden principles of jon 
which the firength and nn es; I 
intirely depended. | 
However hypothetical this Ay 51 
we ſhall find it is juſt the proceſs, whic 
all go through, i we ated ly tothe Big 8 
ve make, in our advancement from #3 


5 lnb. — We get at firſt, we ſears. 
know 
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know how, ſome early notices we make; 
uſe of theſe. —We are afterwards taught - 
es certain rules—we'endcavour 

to apply 1 theſe—We are next required to ex- 
preſs our ſentiments! upon ſore Theme or 
other: in how very plain and ſimple a 
manner is this at firſt done ?—till by degrees, 
the grown-up” boy plentifully throws out all 
the bloom, and flowers of verſe and decla- 
mation l There is not a being upon earth 
ſo fond of ornament, not even à girl at a 
toilette, as a boy at the head of a grammar- 
ſchool, after he has juſt attamed a little 
knowledge of language: He may after- 
wards, "ethopd/aTie: his judgment grows 
more mature, ſhake off a part of this exu- 
berance: but it facely happens, before we 
arrive at manhood; that we are philoſophers 
enough to trouble bur heads n *. * . 

ciples of ſeienc e. 

As this ſeems c be Ge ci of bearing 
both in the world at large, and alſo i in indi- 
_— ſo will it appear, I make no doubt, 
to go through a ſimilar progreſs in all the 
ſeparate ſtates and kingdoms, that either are 
or ever. were in the world. As the po- 
liſhed Greeks and Romans had once their 
days of barbariſm and falſe taſte; ſo may 
| 5 E we 


the more reſpectable, in proportion as the 


Occaſional Tbouglits 
we, ts they, boaſt an age! * 
writing. 1 Re 08 
In ſhort, the whole, of this reaſoning is 
only a fuller exemplification of this, very 
ſimple proceſs, which I think muſt be allowed 
as true, as it is univerſal; that men 
| ſee things with their outward ſenſes firſt, 
with their imagination next; and laſt of 
all with their underſtanding ;— juſt as they 
_ conſiſt of three different natures, the ve- 
getable, animal, and rational; which they 
not only have all at once, but ſeam to ag- 
quire them at different times. The chief 
difficulty is to aſcertain the preciſe limits, 
within which theſe ſeparate Conia ei- 
ther ſolely exerted, or at leaſt enjoy a con- 
ſiderable aſcendency. In individuals indeed 
this might ſeemingly be ſettled with a ſuf- 
. ficient degree of preciſion. The main doubt 
is, how far the world at large may be com- 
| pared to individuals. Thus much however 
will certainly be allowed by every one, 
—that knowledge either in the firſt of ſe- 
. cond ſtage of this proceſs cannot be of ſo 
high a value, as in the laſt; and that even 
in mix'd caſes it muſt be always ſo much 


. laſt ingredient predominates. 


80 
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So that, to bring this home to ourſelves; 
if the days of ſine writing be over with us, 
there will not be much reaſon to lament 
place them under one of our famous Queens, 
or in Manles the ſecond's reign, it will not 
be a matter of much import: for an age of 
fine writing, and of jut reaſoning are» cer- 
tainly if not two oppoſite, at leaſt two ex- 
tremely diſfrrent things. It would be 
difficult, I ſuppoſe, to produce from all an- 
tiquity two Writers, who fhould equal T- 
though it is certain, the firſt did not write 
in the Augiſtan age, nor the laſt in Attic 
Greek. And I ſhould deſire no greater 
proof of the good ſenſe of this nation at 
preſent, than it's giving birth to ſuch a So- 
- as . x: . the — of Arts, 
os = 10 4 1 7 5 


*I 1 mean, — .they; as 
incompatible—Books of the ſtricteſt ,reaſoning 
may be well or ill written, as well as others 
but I annex a farther idea to the terms Jne 
writing, \ and might therefore more prope erly call 
it perhaps ornamental writing ; which, in point 
of uſe or worth, is pretty much like ornamen- 
tal china; the figures in both having nearly 


the {ame propriety, and bearing commonly an 
Qual reſemblance to nature and truth. 


inſtitutions. 
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Manufafures and Commerce. People are 
welcome, if they pleaſe, to produce the in- 
ſtance of the ROYAL: SOCIETV againſt 
me here, in favour of a former period in 
our hiſtory; they can hardly, I believe, 
advance a better argument: I ſhould not, 
however, be at all afraid of reſting my cauſe 


(ſo far as concerns our own country) on a 


fair compariſon between theſe two different 

In an age of ornainent;” the aim-6f | 
one will be, rather to exhibit the little he 
knows with ſhew and oſtentation, than to 
examine into the principles, on which it is 
founded. For this purpoſe the grand ob- 


ject of his attention will be language. Fhe 


men of learning, at ſuch a time, will be, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, men of letters; inſtead of 
laying in a ſtock of uſeful knowledge, they 
will fill the ſtorehouſes of ſcience with no- 
thing but idioms and phraſes ; and in work- 
ing upon theſe flimſy materials, will the 
chief ingenuity of theſe artiſts be ſhewn— 
words will be derived from words; and 
books will be made from books—Men will, 
write upon -Homer and Ariſtotle ; but they 

will not write, nor think, upon nature. It 
is here then, that we may e to be en- 


ee 
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played with words - We ſhall ſee them cut 
and moulded into a thouſand different 
ſhapes, exhibiting to our view à hatchet 
or a hand- ſaw, an egg, or a pyramid; and 
this not by any intrinfic meaning, but in 
plain outward form; as if people thought 
this was the only way, in which a combi- 
nation of letters could poſſibly ein a 
material objea! ! 

In fact, whatever reference to jon aide 
ence the firſt inventors of letters or charac- 
ters might have, and whatever reſemblance 
to natural objects the ſymbols they deviſed, 
might bear, ſo as to be an eaſy means of 
bringing the appearance of things to our 
view, inſtead of things themſelves; this in 
time gradually wears oft, and as language 
is refined, words ceaſe to be regarded as 
the repreſentatives of things; and are ſo far 
from carrying the mind on to any farther 
contemplation, that they rather invite it to 
ſtop at them alone; forming, as it were, a 
ſpecious kind of 'ſkreen between us and na- 
ture; which we muſt either throw down, 
or turn our eyes ſome other way, if we 
would obtain a true view of things. And 


the more exquiſite the painting on this 
| 1 3 Eo ſkreen 
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ſkreen appears, the more it vill attract ou 
regard, and the leſs likely ſhall we be to- 
divorce, ourſelves from it to look on the 
rougher and leſs: poliſh'd fact of nature; 
They too, whoſe buſineſs. it 1s to beautify 
this ſplendid piece of patch-work ; to dif- 
poſe their gaudy purple colouring, in the 
moſt ſtriking point of view; muſt be ſo 
intirely taken up with this employment, 
that it is not to be ſuppoſed, they can haue 
much opportunity, if they had inclination, 
to beſtow their attention on more uſeful 
purpoſes. 

I have often amuſed myſelf with death 
dering the wonderful analogy, which I am 
confident might be diſcovered to obtain in 
theſe matters; ſo that the ſame age, which 
gives into ornament in dreſs and archi- 
tecture; which tortures nature into quaint 
ſhapes in their gardens; ſhould uniformly 
be found to play the ſame pranks with their 
food, both of body and mind: and I have 
not the leaſt doubt with myſelf, but that 
Hlgiſins and mince- pies, pradicaments and 
ſolomon-gundy, forced meat and 8 | 
divinity would appear, on due mquy;; 90 
be ; ee 

2 
Jam 
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Il am not, I own, Antiquarian enough 
to prove this in every inſtance ; but when I 
read, as I do in Pliny, , that the firſt man, 
who found out the art of clipping or ſhear- - 
ing (tondendi] trees and groves, was one 
Cn. Matius Kt. a friend of the Emperor 
Auguſtus; -I cannot help forming to my- 
ſelf an idea of an Auguſtan age, in which 


every thing ſhould appear extremely terſe 
and neat, though at the ſame time ex- 


tremely * to nature. r | 
Te” er- 


by However trivial ſuch a rule of judging 
may ſeem to others, it appears ſo good 'a one 
to me, that I am perſuaded a man of any ſa- 
gacity, on being let into a garden, might, 
from the diſpoſition of things there, form no 
incompetent notion of the furniture within, not 
only of the parlour and ſtudy, but alſo that 
of the maſter's mind, provided that theſe mat- 
ters were conducted by his direction; and it 
will hold good, I believe, from the plain po- 
tatoe ground of the poor peaſant, to the ſpa- 
cious walks and avenues of my Lord Lieute- 
nant. A friend of mine (who, I muſt own, 
is rather of a whimſical turn) may perhaps be 


thought to have carried this matter a little too 


far, when he made the following remark; which 
however, as it may ſerve to explain my mean- 


C 4 ing, 
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Perhaps the Reader m:y be farther ſatis- 
fied of the truth of this whole matter; that 
is, both in what ſituation of things an age 
of ornament is moſt likely to take place; 


what its productions will probably be; and 


how far Juok; an analogy, as 1 have juſt 


ing, I ſhall take Fn liberty of laying 3 | 
the reader. You know, ſays he, I made 2 
viſit lately to one of our famous Univerſities: 
where, when they ſhewed me their gardeus, 
filled on every ſide with formal yews, cut into 
a thoyſand fantaſtic ſhapes, of doors, windows, 
' pannels, &c. I couid ſcarce help telling them, I 
could perceive a predicam-nt peeping out from 
every quaint jnciſion the ſhears had made; nay 
I even thought I could deſcry the gloomy ſpirits 
of thoſe, who had formerly proſcribed Locke 
and his new-fangled opinions, Jurkjog beiow, 
As I could not learn that any thing was going 
on at that time in their ſchools, I had no op- 
portunity of comparing theſe ſurmiſes with 
matter of fact in this reſpect: but the chains, 
with which the poor books in their libraries were 
loaded, as ſeeming emblems of ſome intellec- 
tual fetters and reſtraints, made me ſuſpe& I 
was not far miſtaken : and I was not at all ſur- 
priſed to hear in confirmation of the whole, 
that they have there annual ſpeeches in praiſe of 
Ariſtotle.” 8 
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mentioned, is conſiſtent N matter of fact: 
if he will only beſtoo A reflexion or tro 
on What is daily paffing around him. 
However different the circumſtances: of 
mankind in general are from what they for 
merly were, there are yet ſome parts of the 
ſpecies, which ſeem to be in a' ſtate very 

near a- kin to what was once the more com- 
mon lot of all. And even in improved 
ſtates, looking from the top to the bottom. 
we ſhall «perceive many different ſtages, 
which may enable us to form very probable 
conjectures about thoſe others, which men 
already have paſſed through. I would aſk 
any One then, Who takes a view of our 
own times and country, what he finds, 
from the plain man unſpoiled by art to the 
man of ſenie who has got beyond it, all 
the intermediate ſpace filled with ? Is it not 
chiefly compoſed of a ſet of finical made- 
up animals, ſo fond oft the hitle attainmehts 
they are maſters of, as to deſpiſe all natural 
ſimplieity The different parts of the Ureſs 
they wear, muſt be of as many different 
colours, as the rain-bow; the liquor they 
drink, moſt conſiſt of fifty various ingre- 
dients; their beef niuſt be alamods, and 
their pork en 11 "or turn their 
Dae 35 "tonghts 
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thoughts to Learning, Poetry, Hiftory, _ 
Oratory will certainly. be the prin | 
branches of their ſtudy, and of — has 
moſt-unworthy and unnatural ſorts; Rebus's 
Acroftics, or a Song will ſerve for P 
or if they attempt any thing higher, it will | 
infallibly be ſuch as is of the moſt turgid 
and inflated kind. Their oratory will be 
that of the Tabernacle ; and their hiſtory 
borrowed from the circulating Library x 
Neither will he judge right, who ima- 
gines theſe whims are the growth of mo- 
dern times. Very far back, if we would 
reach their origin, muſt we trace the devia- 
tions from fimplicity. All the unnatural 
kinds of food, ' dreſs, and literature, are 
the genuine produce of an age, when the 


moſt improved part of mankind were in a 


PE - 


* Tr is à rule, which, I believe, will be 
found univerſally true, that the weaker men's 
minds are, the fonder they will be of every 
thing, that is ſtrange, romantic, and extrava- 
 gant—and as all early writings, eſpecially ſuch | 
as are of the hiſtorical kind, abound 'in theſe 
qualities, we ſhall not perhaps judge far amiſs 
if we ſuppoſe, this may have been one of the 
principal cauſes, which have recommended them 
to ſo much notice and admiration. 
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ſtate reſembling-that, which they, who are 
ſo fond of theſe things, are in at preſent. 
Ear- ringe, and all other rings and trinkets: 
whatever, wu know are the paſſion. of bar · 
barians. And though one would not call 
all thoſe barbarians, who wear ſuch; orna - 
ments at preſent; becauſe the prevalence of 
cuſtom has probably laid them under a kind 
of neceſſity of ſubmitting to its diftates in 
this inftance j yet who are they, we may 
aſk, that principally give into this practice > 
is it not what-is-uſually reckoned the weaker 

ſex; or ſuch: of the other, as bear the 
"reſemblance to that? and even 
among theſe, do we not ſee the greateſt. 
part of ſuch toys ſtuck upon what is deemed 


the leaſt worthy hand, and upon the ſmall.- 


eſt finger there hat ſhould we think of 
him, who ſhould now- a- days wear of n 
a thumb- ring? | 

There was a time, when the nk of 
men was ſuch, that every thing was to be 
tranſacted by tokens, ſymbols, and pledges; 
What is the Calamet and Wampum among 
the Indians at this day, but a proof, that 
they are now in a ſtate, in which al mans 
kind once were? Gee, Af 


* 
. 
* 
- 
* 
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If 8 and Ceremonies were to be in- 
vented: now, can it be thought we ſhould 
have ſuch a number of them, as the aukward 
| imaginations of out anceſtors have clogged 
us with? Every one, who can ſee, can 
comprehend external forms; they are there- 
fore properly calculated to impreſs rude 
minds: whereas to thoſe, ho can pene- 
trate a little beyond the ſurface, they will 
ſeem but empty baubles. -A Coronation 
might heretofore be a neceſſary means of 
forkring to the Prince the allegiance: of a 
rude and ignorant People; who; without 
the anointing of oil, would perhaps ſcarce 
have been perſuaded to regard him, as a 
King. But would it be ſo now? fo far 
from it, every body , muſt ſee, that ſuch 
a ceremony now, at leaſt, in its full ex- 
tent, is only kept up in compliance with 
old forms and cuſtoms; and is indeed 
looked upon as little elſe than a higher 
and more ſumptuous kind of e ſhow 
or entertainment. 
Ihe caſe is juſt the os with: 8 to 
the world of letters Much ornament in 
writing is a proof both of the ignorance of 
him, who writes; and of them, for whom it 
is written. It may always be ſeen, that 
. | 1 the 
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the moſt trifling both'of amimals and things, 
are the moſt gayly dteſs d, and make the 
greateſt'noiſe. - Weak appetites too require 
high ſaci und w have the diſhes, that are 
prepared for their uſe, elegantly garniſh'd. 
Children will hardly eat their bread and but. 
ler, unleſs they have it diced and ſugared,— 
Hence. we may ſee a reaſon for the gilded 
Primmer at preſent; and for the enblazoning, 
that was uſed in former ages. 

The ſubjects too, on which men chiefly 
_ write in early times, are more capable of 
embelliſhments; than the ſober. diſquiſitions 
of philoſophers Love of Country, Heroie 
Virtue, © Deeds of Anceſtors, Kc. are as 
much the neceſſary topics of ſuch times, 
as AE are the peculiar provinces of Deela- 
mation Hence N too has alva 

| TY Man 505 35 been 


i 


= 101 * no Spar 8 if they. who | 
declame upon ſuch topics at preſent have con- 
ſiderably the advantage (at leaſt with the gene 
rality of hearers) over others, who talk more 
ſoberly about them. And yet what i is the fineſt 
declamation more, than 2 certain piece of 
muſic, compoſed in. words and letters in- 
ſtead of notes or crotchets ?—Which, though 


it be more properly of the vocal kind, might, 


1 make 


* mike 4 v0 doubt, be played with ye v e 


Oahu Regie, 


— ſpecies of dane ifs 
verable an any age or country: And is indeed 
the beſt adapted to ſuch rude ci 
a8 tan bein- Aue ebene 


1 a 


effect even upon an inftcmens It is niſh- 
ing indeed to reflect upon the power of ſounds 
over man's heart! how prodigiouſly will a little 

hallooing (it does not much ſignify what it is a- 
bout) exhilerate and raiſe the humanibreaſt; to 
what a depth will a dictle grunting and groaning 
depreſs and fink it We may read of battles 
loſt and won by che ſole efficacy of à little ex- 
traordinary noiſe ; and Machiauel tells us of a 
city's being Joſt, after it was taken, by the 
ſingle word BACK, imprudently uttered 'by 
thoſe, who entered firſt, and were a little too 
cloſely preſſed by thoſe behind; who hearing 


this word, underſtood it a ſignal for flight; 


and fairly took to their heels, chaſed by nothing 
dut this ſimple ſound It was with the utmoſt 
prudence therefore, that the wife ancients al- 
ways * ſhouted for the battle.” And how ſen- 
fibly has this nation lately felt the good effects 
of a little invigorating noiſe! What bubbles 
have we ſeen blown up to the higheſt pinnacle 
of Fame's temple, by the mere breath of po- 


pular applauſe; till by their own 1 chey 
N into : 
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they were; that danced after Ole lyce*; 
would never have liſtened to à calm lectuie 
in philofephy. Hiſtory: and Oratory ſeem 
e be W wanne 


Ot \% 2 
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* 1 8 FE we 1 any gen 
remains of this moſt ancien: poet to recur to, it 
might have appeared, that the true rde 
there is commonly ſome 5 at the bott 
all fictions) Why he was ſaid to Have 20 
trees, ſtobes, and wild beaſts after him, Ratl 
it's riſe from his deſcribing theſe natural objecti, 
( having nothing but nature for his guide) in 
ſuch ſtrong and genuine colors, as ſeemed to 

bring the things themſelves to view. 

"Fi Hiſtory here 1 do not mean fuck x rela- 
tions, as lay open to the mind a philofo phi 

view either of men or kingdoms, but merely 
the ſtory- telling kind. The Reader, I hope, 
will-eafily comprehend the diſtinction; and e N 
not but know, Which of the two preceded'4 

point of ö and whete to look both for the 955 


rr 


to have dene much under the influerice of: 
muſe, as poetry was, if We may Judge, e 
Herodotus ; who however by na means . ap- 
pears to have wrote in a' very early or batba- 
rous s ſtate of mankind, ; 
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= and Dialogue-writing: _— later 
deſcendent from the ſame ſtock. What 
good does it do one's heart, to hear. Phila- 
retes and Crito, before they addreſs: them 
ſelves to their important diſcuiſitions, flouriſh. 
out into an elegant præludio; ſinging in the 
ſweeteſt ſounds the praiſes of the morning, 
or the enchanting beauty of thoſe ſcenes ; 
the hanging woods, painted meads, and 
purling ſtreams; where they take their phi- 
ann walks? whilſt the winged chori- 
ters above are ſure/to play a ſymphony, 
in order to ſhew the pleaſing 18 1 bear 
in nt — converſe | Ly I I 


1 beg Monſ. Depirs pardon for any thing 
that may appear diſreſpectful in this article 
When I wrote it, I * K not met with his unan- 
ſwerable argument in favor of Dialogue Wri: 
ing. How can that method, ſays he, be 
found fault with, which was uſed. by Plato, Ci- 
cero, Lucian, and even lome of our beſt hiſto- 
rical writers l“ Pref. to Church Hiſt. 4 Vols, in 
Queſt. and Anſ. However I thought it but 
right to quote it here, that the Reader might 
fee what was ſaid on the other ſide. 

+ Harſh as it may ſound to more delicate 
ears; I * ever hear the terms, Elegant 
5 Writer, 
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It is ſurpriſing to think, how faſt any 

thing adventitious, when once introduced, 
will overſpread all natural propriety. The 
introduction of ornament into the world of 
letters, is juſt like the introduction of Tea, 
Coffee, Sugar and Spicery, into the world 
at large: It will run from the failor's wife 
up to my Lady Dutcheſs; and from thence 
down again to the dirtieſt diſh-waſher in 
her Grace's' back kitchen: every body 
will be fond of it; and every body, except 

_ thoſe who think, will facrifice every thin g 

| that is uſeful for the ſake of it. 

In ſhort from all theſe confideriiticns ta- 
ken together, one may ſurely be authoriſed | 
to make the following general conclufions— . 

That an age of fine writing is not of courſe 
an age of juſt reaſoning That the former 
however will always be deemed a learned 
age * That in ſuch an age men will attend 
more to words, than to pI laſtly, 

33 that 


Writer, fine written, &c. but 3 bring to my | 
mind the homely old Ne — * Great Cry, 
and little Wool. | 

* Addiſon, Steele, a Poet, a Critic, and a 
Commentator or two, are much more likely to 
ſtamp the name of Learning upon an age, than 
Locke or Newton. 
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that in ſuch an age thoſe books will be moſt 
read, and conſequently moſt copied, which 
are reckoned to be the beſt written, with- 
out much other recommendation. | 
If we trace this matter a little farther, 
we ſhall find that an age of fine writing 
will naturally give birth to a race of Critics 
and Commentators; whoſe ingenious em- 
ployment it will be to cut and lice the 
| other's words into a thouſand ſhreds, ſub- 
diviſions, and refinements *. And amidft 
the learned duſt by this means raiſed, it 
will be almoſt impoſſible to get any fight 
of nature, or of truth—nay it will be well, 
if one can even ſee any thing of the origi- 


nal authors +, An age of fine writing too 
with 


It muſt ſurely therefore be thought proper, 
in time, even by thoſe, who wiſh well to it 
themſelves, to croſs this ſlender breed with ſome- 
thing of a . ſtronger kind; leaſt otherwiſe it 
ſhould dwindle into nothing. | 

+ For my own part, I never can open Euſta- 

_ thius's Homer, or Burmann's Virgil, and caſt 
my eyes upon that vaſt pile of words, built up on 
all ſides; but the idea of a large old prifon 
comes into my mind; where the two poor poets, 
| — kept under cloſe confinement, are only juſt 


allows 
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with it's ſubſequent generation of philolo- 
giſts will always produce the greateſt num- 
ber of books: which, on account bf the 


high eſtimation book-making will at ſuch 
times 


allowed to peep out occaſionally, for a little air, 
through the narrow grate of ſome ill- ſnaped 
window! Thoꝰ of all the ingenious contrivances 
to exalt the Critic into a higher ſtation than his 
Author, 1 have met with none to pleaſe me 
better than that, for which the world is indebted 
to the Hudious labors of N. Bailey: Who from 
the merit of tranſlating a few Latin notes into 
Engliſh, has thought himſelf authoriſed to call 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes by the ſuperior title of 
« MiveLtivs Anciicanus.” To ſhew how- 
ever this preference is not given without good 
reaſon, the Critic certainly brings to our view | 
many beauties which the Poet never dreamt of. 
His note upon the firſt line, which proves he 
would lofe no time, may ſerve as a ſpecimen— 

e In nova fert animus mutatas,” &c. —where, 
upon the laſt — — he has this ſtriking obſervation 
uutatas] = By an Typallage, quoth he; for 
it means bodies changed into new forms and 
ſhapes. And the Poet being about to treat 
of the transformation of bodies, begins very 
elegantly wick a changed ſtructure of words, 
that he W in ſome meaſure, ſnadow out the 

| D 2 : mutation 
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times be held in, muſt come down to after 
ages with great advantages ; and will pro- 

bably continue long to be regarded as the 
true ſources, from whence all men muſt 
draw their learning and opinions: whilſt in 
the mean time, if a ſound philoſophy has 

by any means got ground in the world, and 


taught men to think and write upon juſter 


principles, than were formerly known *; 
the * of recourſe to leſs perfect afliſt- 
ance, 


mutation of things by the type of words !” What 
a copious ſtream of taſte and erudition is here 


laid open for the young mind to bathe in, 25 


O ſudio N. Bailey! 


* When or where ſuch an event happened, 
and what it's effects have been, not only in mat- 


ters, that fall more properly within the province 


of philoſophy, but even on more popular ſub- 


jects (for this will be the natural conſequence of 
the other) would be too long an inquiry to be 


entered on at preſent. In the mean time, as 
nobody, who thinks, -can doubt of the happy 
conſequences, that have accrued to, Learning, 
from introducing Locke into Ariſtotle's place (in 
a ſpecies of ſcience too, in which the antients 
ſeem to have the faireſt claim for pre-eminence of 


any other) might it not afford juſt grounds for 


ſuppoſing. that the ſame ſucceſs would be likely 
to attend a fimilar change | in other inſtances? 
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ance, when better might as eaſily be had, 
muſt needs appear extremely ſtrange; and 
a method of education ſettled upon ſuch a 
plan cannot but abound with many glaring 
faults, and needleſs imperfections. {pts 
Thus far in general, in order to prove 
the ſecond part of my propoſition, — that 
the middle parts of ſcience, as well as art; 
will probably be filled with unnatural pro- 
ductions.— The next ſtep, I am ſenſible, 
is the moſt dangerous of any J have hither- 
to ventured to take; it is however this, 
— that all, or at leaſt the greateſt part, of 
the . books of antiquity (eſpecially 
thoſe, which are moſt read) were written 
| within ſuch a period as this, that is, when 

men had turned their backs upon nature to 
pay the greater court to art ;—and conſe- 
quently are ill-ſuited to give the mind a juſt 
turn either. of writing or thinking, being 
much more likely to draw it off from, than 

lead it to, a philoſophic contemplation of 
nature: inſtead of whoſe wholeſome objects, 
they preſent us with a parcel of metaphy- 
ſical cobwebs; in the place of ſerious diſ- 
quiſition, they ſubſtitute a ſpecious, verboſe, 
and florid declamation ; treat us with an. 
empty * of terms and diſtinctions, in- 
Wy: 2: ſtead 
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ſtead of obſervation and experiment ; "a 
by 'an artificial arrangement of words and 
phraſes, turn our attention from things to 
ſounds ; to contemplate the ſhell inſtead of 
the ſubſtance ; to conſider the pipes, in 
which knowledge is conveyed, rather than 
the ſources, from whence it ſprings,” or the 
3 by which it flows on * 

This may be collected not only froin the 
Tring external arguments, but alſo from 


4 


more ſure internal marks: and though | it 


would be endleſs to attempt examining theſe 


with the Reader, through every, ſeparate 


branch of ſcience, and all the various au- 
thors, who have written in different times 
and languages ; ; yet it is to be hop ed, if he 
is tolerably ingenuous, he will not think 

| this 


* It i is matter therefore of no great admira- 
tion to me, that moſt of our uſeful and impor- 
tant diſcoveries had their- origin in unlettered 
and wnclaſfical ages; that is, when men had 
little elſe to look at but the naked face of na- 


ture. 


And whenever I 5 a Critic nibbling at 5 
words, rather than entering into the ſenſe and 
meaning of an author, I immediately conclude, 
from whence he had his learning. | 
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this is avoided for want of inſtances enough 
to the parpoſe. © 

Leaſt however ſuch a doubt ſhould as; ; 
let us take a flight view of ancient Poetry, 
A more important inquiry might undoubt- 
edly have been ſelected, and would better 
have deſerved our attention : but as the me- 
rit of the old poets ſeems to be more uni- 
verſally and fully acknowledged, than that 
of either their moral its, metaphyſfictans, or 
nathral bi lgſophers, I was willin g to exem- 
plify in ſome degree what I had to ſay, ra- 
ther amongft them, than amongſt the o- 
thers ; and on the ſame account 1 have 
purpoſely made choice of ſuch of them, as 


are, in general, ſuppoſed to have arrived at 
the higheſt eminence and perfection. 


It muſt be owned that poetry, as it was 
the firſt ſpecies of writing, is for that rea- 
ſon the moſt likely to be ſooneſt brought to 
ſome degree of perfection: eſpecially as it 
has the fame advantage, which was lately 
| obſerved o —_— *, A vacant field too 
* | 


* In all —2 attempts of this kind, men an 


neceflarily obliged to pay 2 principal regard to 
nature, and therefore their works will always 
contain ſomething worthy of our notice, — but 
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muſt afford full ſcope for the in af 
imagination ; and where all was. dark bey 
fore, the leaſt ray of genius thrown u 
any object, muſt give it a luſtre ſufficient 
to excite admiration. The loweſt. excel- 
lence, where there is no higher to over- 
ſhadow it, muſt always deſerve applauſe. 
And when once admiration, or indeed any 
other human paſſion, has been taught to 
look in any particular direction, it cannot 
ſo eaſily alter its regards, as to beſtow an 
equal ſhare of attention, even on more de- 
ſerving objects: though here it will ſcarce 
be put to the trial; for it is with molt 
things, as it is with majeſty, ul ' major e Jon: | 


gi quo reverentia ; ; whatever i is e to a 
certain 


it cannot be ſappoled, "aha their obſervations 
will be the moſt accurate; or if they were, that | 


them to others, will be very exact or perfect; 


this is only to be expected from pra ice and 
experience. I think I remember to have met 


with an obſervation ſome where, that the 
true reaſon why Homer was reckoned blind, 
had its rife originally from the bungling per- 
formance of ſome old ſtatuary, who had not 
been able to expreſs properly the prominence of 
his eyes.” 
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certain. diſtance from. us has a natural kind 
of dignity. in it, which challenges gur re- 
ſpect: whereas ; the words, idioms, and 
phraſes of our own language, like our 
cloaths, furniture, and whatever elſe we are 
too much uſed to, contract ſuch a mean- 
neſs in our eſtimation; that the ſame idea, 
which, when dreſſed in, Greek or Latin, 
might be admitted into the beſt company; 
if reduced to plain Engliſh, would hardly 
be ſecure from our ridicule and contempt. 
This is ſeen and acknowledged by almoſt 
every body, in the caſg of very trite or-vul- 
gar expreſſions; and. may, I belieye, be ex- 


tended with equal Juſtice to _— language a 4. 5 


large. du Sorter to n e 
The admiration Which, on eaſy: AC» 
counts, would naturally. follow, all early 
ſpecimens of excellence in foreign languages, 
has been much increaſed and ſtrongly ſe- 
cured to the writings. of former ages; eſpe- 
cially thaſe of the  poetical-claſs, hy the me- 
thod f, ed n, Which has - generally 
been purſued by the moderns. The very 
difficulty there is in gaining an acquaint; 
ance with, the productions of other times 
and countries, enhances their worth: and 


when once this acquaintance is made, the 
pride 
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= and ſatisfaction we have, in being able 
to read what others are ignorant of, Will 
eertainly by no means tend to leſſen its im- 
portance in our eſtimation. That envy too 
and admiration (qualities, that we are not 

apt to diſcourage, when they flatter our 
vanity !) with which others look up to us, 
as having conquered the ſteep aſcent of 
ſcience,” are ſtill leſs likely to make us ano 


meanly of thoſe attainments, which 


us this high pre- eminence and diſtin, 
There is nothing very wonderful beſides in 
people's contracting an attachment to thoſe 


ſtudies, which they have been uſed to, and 


which have been highly recommended to 
them by thoſe, of whoſe judgment it was 
in ſome ſort their duty to think well. Nei- 
ther can we fairly ſuppoſe this attachment 
will be leſs to ſuch books, as encourage the 
natural indolence of the human mind, and 
are not for ever goading it on to ſome far- 
ther inquiries; by offering to its view. ex- 


tenſive proſpeas of uhexplored ſeienc; but 


rather invite it to a calm acquieſcence with 
their dictates, either by concealing hat- 
ever lies beyond them, or by repreſenting 
it as unattainable by man's weak powers: * 
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T bers. i is at bell too 7 a” —— 
in mankind to relt Gtisfied with, the firſt 
information they receive. How many, even 
of thoſe, who are reckoned learned, never 
troeble themſelves to farm, one opinion of 
their own. ; nor ever. look at nature ar truth 
in any other — but ſuch as ſome fantaſ- 


«4 ww & © 


om that Nature. and Her are * ſame, 
whoſe ſole idea of nature is deriyed from 
the ſound of a Greek epithet if theſe men 
find fault With 1 new opinions, it is not be⸗ 
cauſe. thcy have any reaſon, or objection a» 
gainſt — but becauſe they ſeem to in- 
terfere with ſomething that, perhaps, they 
remember to have met with in a mpre fa- 
yourite book; which probably i is indebted 
for all the 4 importance they allow it, ſolely to 
its coming firſt to hand, or to its being 
more upon a level with their own under- 
ſtanding, It is thus, that whil& opinions 
are formed upon authority, and not by any 
act of the judgment, truth itſelf ſo fre- 
quently comes to have hae i of 
paradox n: 5 
I do not mean by chis, that all rk i im- 
preflions are therefore wrong, a and as ſuch 
without 
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without farther reaſon to be given up. I 
can even allow that common prejudices 
are uſually founded on ſome good grounds. 
For what will be the conſequence of ſuch 
a conceſſion? One may eaſily ſuppoſe that, 
when an attachment to ancient authors was 
firſt taken up, there was good reaſon for 
the preference, which was given to them 
over others of a later date; and yet, at the 
ſame time, one may conſiſtently deny that 
any ſuch reaſon ſubſiſts at preſent. And 
however right old opinions in general may 
be, yet it will not therefore immediately 
follow, that no new ones ſhould have birth: 
it might as well be faid, fince there are 
many who believe the fact, that becauſe 
we are not quite ſo ſtrong as our fore- 
fathers were, they ought therefore never to 
have begotten us, but to have ſuffered the 
- world to end with their own ſturdy race. 
New generations both of men and opini- 
ons, if they be not monſtrous productions 
indeed, have this plea of merit at leaſt to 
offer in defence of their intruſion, that they 
| ſerve to do honour to ſuch as went before 
them, and help to ſet off their importance 


the more by that inferiority, which they 
are 
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are almoſt ſure to have f in compariſon with 

them. 
He muſt have taken a very ſhort view of 
things, who can flatter himſelf that a few 
general ſtrictures will be thought ſufficient 
to decide a point of ſo much conſequence, 
as the preſent inquiry. One cannot but be 
too well acquainted with the force of a re- 
ceived opinion, to ſuppoſe it will be likely 
to be ſhaken by a ſlight or ſudden attack. 
If ever the ſtrong citadel of prejudice is to 
be ſubdued, guarded as it is behind a num 
ber of entrenchments, which have been the 
work of ages ; it will require the moſt con- 
ſummate degree of ſkill and generalſhip to 
conduct the enterpriſe with any probability 
of ſucceſs: not only fair and regular ap- 
proaches muſt be carried on againſt it; but 
every art and all the chicanery of war muſt 
be called in aid to ſecond the attempt: ſap- 
ping and undermining, feints and falſe 
alarms; ſtratagems of every kind; but 
above all the cunning and addreſs of in- 
ſinuating one's ſelf into the enemy's confi- 
dence, muſt, I ſuſpet, make a neceſſary 
part in every well-plan'd ſcheme of this 
kind—Arts, which if I was maſter of, T 
know not whether I could perſuade myſelf 
8 | : to 
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to uſe'!—As it is however, all I pretend to, 


is merely to point out ſome few weak 


places, which may ſeem to prove, that this 
fortreſs, ſtrong as it may be A is not 
abſolutely impregnable. | 

When one ſurveys that row of antique 


buſts, which have long ſecurely kept their 


place in the temple of Apollo: and recol- 


- lets the names of thoſe, whoſe immortal 


works laid the foundation of all our literary 
buildings; who, whilſt they lived, were 


the favorites both of Gods and men, and 


when they died, were accounted little leſs 
than Gods themſelves; ſtruck with reve- 
rence for their hallowed memory, one is 
ready to pay all homage to their merits : 
and perhaps it is not the leaſt effectual way 
of doing this, to ſhew the diſadvantages, 


under which they laboured. A long liſt of 


theſe might eaſily be reckoned up, but at 
preſent I ſhall only ſelect that of enn 
as an inſtance. 

Conſidering how mach has been ſaid in 
praiſe of ancient languages, the reader per- 


haps would hardly have expected to ſee this 


inſtance produced as one of the diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances, againſt which the 


| Poets of old had to ſtruggle, But whatever 


other 
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other beauties they may boaſt of, whoever 
examines them with any accuracy, will 
find, that all ancient languages are ex- 
tremely defective in this reſpect, that their 
words are only ſigns of very general and 
indeterminate ideas *. In Hebrew this per- 


_ haps | 


* The moſt bios properties of bodics will 
be all, that can ſtrike a rude imagination; ſuch 
48—great, ſmall; ſtrong, weak; ſwift, flow ; 
Sc. And the moſt likely method of repreſent- 
ing theſe to others, before the art of writing is 
known, will be to delineate ſome imperfect pic- 
ture of thoſe objects, in which they are princi- 
pally obſerved to exiſt. For inftance, the idea 
of ſtrength may perhaps not inadequately be 
_ conveyed by the figure of a Bull, that of ſwift- 
neſs by a Bird, Sc. by which means the ſigns 
of all thoſe words, which we call adjectives, muſt 
originally be ſubſtantives : which kind of paint- 
ing is not, it muſt be owned, without 'irs me- 
rit; as it neceſſarily refers our ideas back to 
their archetypes; and leads us, or rather in- 
deed obliges us to be acquainted with nature. E 
But then ſuch a number of images, as it will 
be neceſſary ſometimes to uſe, together with 
their auk ward execution, muſt needs occaſion. 
great confuſion in the picture: And the principal 
figure, by being ſtuck round or covered overwith 
8. ob e 
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haps might be extended even to verbs and 
nouns; but in Greek and Latin it is ob- 
ſervable chiefly in epithets, or the names of 
qualities. On this account ancient Poetry, 


and 


its explanatory indexes, will appear little better 
than a fooPs cat; which is perhaps a modern 
remnant of theſe ancient ſymbols. The extent 
too of ſuch repreſentations muſt needs be ex- 
ceedingly confined, and many of the images 
very far fetched. When men «© :2medy theſe 


defects begin to invent arbitrary ma ks for their 


ideas, and form a language ; their writings for 
ſome time will be little elſe, than ve 'bal tranſla- 
tions of theſe ancient ſymbols (in ed the na- 
tural formation of all language, whether with 
the intervention of external ſymbols or not, 
depends nearly upon the ſame principles: all 
languages at firſt, as well as countries, will be 
filled with bears and wolves, till they begin to, 
be cultivated) of which perhaps Homer's ex. 
x1«ooevre, Or winged words, and his "Aprue I 


with many other expreſſions of the like kind, 


and eſpecially ſome very harſn and in 
names, which he makes uſe of, may be reckon- 
ed evident inſtances. But here the ancient ſim- 
plicity will ſoon be loſt ; for by coupling arbi- 
trary words and ſymbols or the tranſlations of 
ſymbols together, men will preſently form ſuch. 


_ as bear no reſemblance to nature: a 


- bird 
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and indeed all other ancient writings what- 
ever * we —_— only a few — diſtinc- 
2E s tions 


bird ad a 10 are both b objects and 
when the one is ſet by the other as an emblem 
of his. ſwiftneſs only, the propriety of our ideas 
may ſtill be preſerved — but when once you 
make a winged horſe, which is a very eaſy piece 
of creation, there is an end of all nature and 
reſemblance ; eſpecially, if ro improve the breed, 
you introduce a Weſt wind into the family: and 
by geniuſes of a certain ſtamp ſuch ſort of 
images are the moſt likely to be attempted.— 
The great ſcarcity too of abſtract terms muſt 
be another cauſe of imperfection in ancient 
poetry; for on this account the ſame word will 
be applied to many very different particulars ; 
in ſome of which applications it muſt needs ex- 
cite a very faint idea. Thus Kang or beautiful 
may properly be predicated of any thing, that 
has a bodily form; but who can ſay it has the 
fame propriety, when it is applied, as it is by 
Homer, to a voice, a harp, (unleſs he means 
only the make or ſhape of the inſtrument) and 
indeed to every thing he has a mind to com- 
mend? A great variety of general names ex- 
tending almoſt to every obſervable diſtinction, 
by which we can heighten the ſame figure, 
without introducing collateral ones, ſwell the 
muſcles, ,ftretch the nerves, &c. will be the on- 
ly remetly for theſe defects. To 
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tions in Logic) are and neceflarily muſt be 
conveyed in very indiſtin& or indefinite 
terms: ſo that the ſize and ſhape of any 
object, or at leaſt its peculiar marks and 
features muſt in all ſuch deſcriptions, be ſet 
before us in a very vague and confuſed man- 
ner. Their writing, like their painting, at 
ſuch times is either all of one colour * with 


* In an early ſtate of writing, the verb, noun, 
and adjefive, like men in an early ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, will not unfrequently be almoſt all bf 
one family—in two lines'of Homer (24th' I.) 
we have the following ſtring of family connec- 


tions © pure Ipnyay cold t audyy Sevo ert 
orrd ; Where we ſee, both fathers and ſons are 


groaners and ſingers, and fingers and groaners for 
| ſeveral generations. I believe ſome critics . 
diſcovered this to be an inſtance of ſtrength in 
language : and indeed, if any civil diſcord b 
commotion ſhould ariſe among theſe various 
clans of powerful words; I can eaſily conceive, 
that it might be of great ſervice to individuals, 
to be able to muſter under their banner a longer 
liſt of dependents and correlatives, than their 
competitors; but in any other point of view 1 
am ſure it betrays ſuch a poverty and weakneſs, 
as all rich and well- formed languages are 
aſhamed of : and beſides the meanneſs chere! is 
95 Tha 
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only ſome general variations of white and 
black, light and ſhade; or the colours and 
figures, through a want of accuracy; run 
into each other, and are ſo blended” toge- 
ther, that all diſtinction of e different 
| pon __ bounds, * nene 


- Py 3 


in 2 ut the maſter and man, maid and 
miſtreſs of the ſame parentage, that family 
_ likenefs,. which always obtains in ſuch caſes, 
muſt needs i in 2 great degree deftroy all variery 
and diſtinction. It is ſearce poſſible to render the 
above paſſage literally into Engliſh, though an 
old Tranſlator, that I have met with, has gone 
very near to 1 in the — 7 
men: „ 


0 „Where on- a io bed they beſtow'd the ho- : 
naour d perſon; round | 
Girt it with lingers; that the woe with Kilful 
voices crown'd. | 
A woeful Elegie they Jung, we . inging, and che 
dames 
Sigb'd, as they Jung : Andromache, the downs 
right proſe-exclaims n 
Began to all, Ge. — 


It migbt be more e ſtriccly n as fol- 
h lowg—<c The ſingers of lamentations lamented 
in a ſong full of groans, and groan'd, Cc.“ 

E 2 | 
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As the copiouſneſs and preciſion of every 
language ſeems to bear a regular propor- 
tion to the number and diſtinctneſs of their. 
ideas, who ſpeak it, (though there are ſome. 
who thinking every thing beſt done at firſt; 
look upon a language as ſpoiled, by the in- 
traduction of new and more accurate terms) 
we might perhaps juſtly aſcribe the defect 
above-mentioned to the contractedneſs of | 
former knowledge: and this again might be 
traced till farther back to the confined fi- 
tuation of mankind heretofore ; when ſuch 
an enlightened nation as the Romans, ſcarce. 
knew their neareſt neighbours the Germans. 
But without entering minutely into ſuch re- 
ſearches as theſe, the fact, I think, -muſt 
ſafficiently appear from almoſt every epithet 


both in Homer and Virgil (as may in part, Df 


be ſeen by any one who will examine the 

epithets in thoſe extracts occaſionally pro- 

duced in this eſſay) except perhaps a happy 
compound or two in the former; and it is to 
a few attempts to remedy this defect, that 

. Horace owes a great ſhare of his poetical 

fame. Theinſtanceof TRANSLATIONS is ſtill 

a farther, and perhaps a more evident proof 


of this fact. For how eaſily would theſe 
| | | be 
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be made from ancient languages into our 
own, (a few idioms only excepted, in which 
the p genius of the language i is con- 
cerned) if we were content with a literal 
rendering; the chief difficulty in this caſe 
being o occafioned by our nicer notions re- 
quiring ſomething farther, than What! is con- 
veyed in theſe plain and ſimple terms; by 
which meins the Tranſlator is obliged to 
throw in a number of ideas, which never 
 wete intended in the original ! On the con- 
trary how impoſſible would it be for 7. ully 
himfalf, were he to come to life again, 
with all his {kill in Latinity, to tranſlate 
Engliſh literally into his native language 
This neceſſary imperfection, though it 
may not be ſo ſenſibly felt in the ſublime, 
to which 1 it is not perhaps altogether unſuit- 
able, in all the ſoſter ſpecies of poetry, 
where a more delicate penciling is required; 
where certain minute ſtrokes and touches 
are the * characters; ; Com be an eſ⸗ 
ſential 1 : 
BEL E 7 | Pethaps 
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1482 i only 0 far as eds Hens: n 
from natural objects As for alluſions to old 


cuſtoms, &c. they derive _ Via nes 2 
another ſource. - 


edly be reckoned true poetry, and Juf 
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Perhaps an inſtance, which juſt: now 1 
curs to me, may more fully e m 
meaning. It is one, which I am ſi 
not be thought diſadvantageous to ancient 
poetry: I know mot indeed, , whether, a. 
more favourable one, could be. ſelected. ao 
the 11th book of the Aineid,, where, Virgi 
is deſcribing the funeral obſequies of the 
young, unhappy Pallas; amongſt, other, cit 
cumſtances, all finely imagined,. he throws 
in that moſt ſtriking one of the, dead war- 
rior's -horſe ; whoſe part, in this mournful 


ſcene, is, ſet before us in the two follows 
ing beautiful lines [ | t Lin [is dow 


fc * Poſt bellator equus, > poſi Ing 
Athon ian 4.200 Voctt 
It . ae r gran: 


est ; 
dibus ora : ni Ade 


This, if ought YER oy andeubt | 
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painting. The poet is not content WI 
barely telling us, that Atbon wept, or, AS 
the Hiftorian ſays of Cæſar's horſes, © quod 
«ubertim fleret; but, with an o 


of particulars, adds E TH 
—— N luneltar grandib bus Witt 
1 am 
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Jam far from meaning to inſinuate, that 
there is the leaſt defect in this paſſage: : per- 
haps any thing more minute might have 
ſunk. the dignity of the circumſtance. : But 
if the Reader will oply juſt caſt an eye up- 
on the weeping Rag, as defcribed by Shake 
ſpear, he will cafly pereciye. all Laim at 


1 Te." 


8 To the which place * A roo ſs d 
ſtag, 3 ary L 
That from the hunter's 8 aim had ta. en a hunt, 
Did come to languiſh; and indeed, my Lord, 
The wretched. animal heay d. forth ſuch 
| _ groans, * 21 
That their diſcharge « did Qrerch, his leathern 
_ : 
Almoſt to barking, and the big + round + 
| tears pc 
Cours d one " another drwn bi innocent. me 
In Pitequs, chace.” | 


, hel 9th 1 8 — 


ue 


: "The; ſcenery of which i is '& admirably 8 
ſcribed in the preceding lines, that if it were 
contraſted with any ſimilar : paſſage in the an- 
cients, it would equally evince all that 'is here 
aſſerted. Shateſ. As You Like it.” | 

＋ Here tao one perceives the 'Engliſh lan- 
guage capable of all the expreſſiveneſs: to be 


What I would obſerve then is, that the 
very act of weeping, not its effects, is here 
brought directly to our view by a particu- 

 larity in the deſcription, of which the Latin 
language is utterly incapable. In reſpect of 
what is here expreſſed, the words grandes, 
hume&at, and ora, in the other e. are 

only general terms. Grandes may be con- 
ſtrued large or big, but not big round; 
which gives the very ſhape of the drop. 
Humectat is expreſſive enough of the effects 
of tears; but the wetting or moiſtening. of 
the face or cheeks, does not repteſeht the 
very act of their flowing, as the correſpon- 
dent ſentence in the Exgliſd does; where 
ve ſee them Courſe one another down 
his innccent noſe ;” and the piteous chace 
reaches to the very heart of the Reader. 

The Greek poet, as might naturally be 
expected, is ſtill leſs particular in deſcribing 
this circumſtance, than Virgil; Homer on- 
ly juſt calling them Jegua daxpua or warm 
tears, which Achilles's horſes ned on the 
death of Patroclus. But his tranſlator ſen- 


ſible of ws greater beauty ae in the 
| Engliſh 


met with in the Greek compounds, without be- 
ing liable at the ſame time to any -of that per- 
plexity, which ſometimes attends them. + 
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Engliſh image, has not ſcrupled to 
it, and infert it as a tranſlation of Homer: 
though he is ſo far from acknowledging the 
obligation, that he quotes, in a note, ano- 
ther paſſage from Shakeſpear without men- 
tioning this; and indeed by adding a' riew 
circumſtance to it, very diſtantly ſuggeſted 
by Homer, (perhaps to diſguiſe it, and make 
it appear more his own, or at leaſt a juſter 
rendering) has almoſt ſpoiled it; as the 
reader may perceive byonly Juſt caſtivg his 


ou 9 9955 the _ 1 


Sa. 
* 


n * 1 es test 4 | 
T he big round drops court d down with. fi- 
lent pace 
gang in the teſt 4:1 © Pope's Hom, I. 
The Ge of this eric] mi abe per- 
haps be more directiy proved from infttices 
in Latin verſions of Engiiſs poetry; but 
this would be an invidious method. And 
indeed it was not immediately for ſuch ob- 
ſervations, that I entered upon the ſubject 
of ancient poetry. I would endeavour to 
prove, that it is a charaReriſtic fault in an- 
_ cient writers not to have ſhewn a due re- 
gard to nature; and it ſeemed, if any ſuch 
neglect © 
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negle& ſhould appear | in their poetry, ſa 
much admired for it's natural ſimplicity, it 
would afford fair room for ſuſpecting, that 
the ſame might be the caſe in their other 
writings, where nature muſt needs lie far- 
ther out of fight, and conſequently a want 
of attention to it could neither be fo dn 
in itſelf, nor ſo liable to detection. 7 
If then the poets of old did really lock 
* nature, with what other view could they 
do this, than for the ſake of laying in ma- 
terials to dreſs her up in ſome ſtrange thape 
or other? Whence otherwiſe could they 
have got their Centaurs, Cyclops, Giants, 
&c. &c. &? Whenever they attempt to 
deſcribe any natural object, what hideous 


disfiguring do they by this means make of 


it? I would aſk any one who has ſeen the 
morning, (or indeed, who has not) what 
idea of it a roſy-jinger'd Lady, like Daphne 

ſprouting into a laurel, conveys to his ima- 
gination ? How differently does the perſon, 
who drawys from nature, paint her ti 


cc "Uk what 8 LD 
Do lace the ſroering clouds in wade Eaſt! 


4 


every one who underſtands theſe words, 
muſt 


9 view. ut). 
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muſt acknowledge this to bea 0 
which, hrings at den the obje& full f. his 

Ve can. des anf, 
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one, taken from 


thouſands r the Girge k; d, merely to ex- 


plain my y theaning 


Which is, to affert in 
geheral, that amol all the imagety to be 


met Fl n the old poets,” eſpecially ſuch 


bo Is of e 


perſonal. Kind, in which they 


hiefly abound, is falſe painting. Though 
I am aware, that this is, what the Critics | 
both andit ent and modern chooſe to denomi- 


nate eaſy, natural and animated deſctiptibrr. 
be owned, 
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of I Would 15 liked to alias this word, 
bak I could not recollect one of four ſyllables, 


that would ſtand for Critic. 
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it is all theſe. It is eaſy —for SW can be 
more eaſy, than to dreſs any thiug up itits 
a perſon : the firſt and ſtrongeſt ideas we 
have are thoſe of perſonality: to children 
every thing. is a perſon ; a ſtick is 4 horſe; 
and the chair or table, that has accidentally 
hurt little maſter's forehead is a naughty 
man; as we may perceive he thinks it to be, 
from his cries being immediately huſh d, 
as ſoon as nurſe has given it a blow or two. 
It is juſt the ſame with the weaker and more 
Ignorant ſort of people: It is the common 
dialect of ſailors and. the lower E e 


are > always beads. ad Den. ak auk- 
wardly they may be executed. And on the 
fame account every object almoſt, either i in 
nature or art, has a back, feet, arm, Kc. 
aſcribed to it by every body. Ae] 

So eaſy have 5 found this method of 
conveying their ideas to be, that not only 
the old poets, but the geographers | and a- 
ſtronomers too have made uſe of it; who, 
according as their fancies led them, have 
. portioned out both the earth and the hea- 
vens, or at leaſt the different countries and 
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conſtellations in them, into various ſhapes. 
and. parts of men and other animals. x 
The great eaſineſs with which all this is 


tranſacted, is enough of itſelf to make it 


appear natural; and it has, we ſee, a till 
| ſtronger claim to that epithet from it's be- 
ing princi jpally uſed by thoſe, who are pla- 
ced neareſt to what 1s uſually called a ſtate 
of nature. | 
The allowing it alſo to be aningted N 
look like punning.— But with all theſe al- 
lowances, where is the merit or beauty of 
this kind of painting? What is it expreſſive 
of, except the poet's weakneſs; who not 
having diſcernment enough to perceive and 
deſcribe the peculiarities of nature, throws 
them into the ſhape of a perſon, juſt giving 
it a leading feature or two, and the bulineſs 
is done? which is ſerving us, as they do, 
who undertaking to deſcribe countries they 
never ſaw, and of which therefore they can 
have no true idea, inſtead of lakes, rivers, 
mountains or towns, preſent us with the 
figure of ſome ill-ſhaped monſter or other, 
which they fancy belongs to the clima e, 
and with this we muſt be content. 
This practice of monſter-making is the Ie 


to ve wondered at in their poets, as we find 
the 
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£ fame made uſe of even in their natural 
5 2 *” * "which Lerch, if any Wa elſe, 
93792 ought 


„ Whoever will read Pliny s account he Man, 
which-i is no very rare or uncommon ſpecies of 
Being, may meet with as many monſters, ſeri- 
ouſly and gravely deſcribed, as the wildeſt poet 
among them can produce. Leaſt you ſhould 
not have the book by you, I will juſt extract a 
ſpecimen or two for your peruſal. 4+ Moreover, 
neare unto thoſe Scythians that inhabit the pole 

Alrticke, and not far from that climate; which 
is under the very riſing of the North- eaſt wind, 
and about that famous cave or hole out of which 
that wind is ſaid to iſſue, which place they call 
Geſ-clithron (i. e. the cloiſter or key of the 
earth). + The Arimaſpians by report do dwell, 

Who are known by this mark, for having one 
eye only in the midſt of their forehead : and 
theſe maintain war ordinarily about the mettal 

mines of Gold, eſpecially with Griffons, a kind 
of wild beaſts that flie, and uſe to fetch gold 
out of the veins of thoſe. mines (as commonly 
it is received :) which ſavage beaſts (as many 
authors 


"+ Tacitus as gravely tells us of a place in the north of 
eee where the people can hear the hiſſing noiſe of the 
fun, as he finks into the waves, and can even diſcern the 
ſhape of the God, and the rays of his bead. hat a 
uniformity of theſe contracted notions is to be met with in all 
their writings ! 
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ought only to be a Plain account of real exe 
iſtencies. My 


I fay 


av thots have tecorded, and namely Herodotus 
and Arifteas the Proconneſian, two writers of 
greateſt name) ſtrive as eagerly to keep and hold 
thoſe golden mines, as the Arimaſpiaus to dis- 
ſeize them thereof, and to get the gold from 
them.“ [ogonus and Nymphodorus do a- 
vouch there be in Africke certain houſes and 
families of ſorcerers ; z who if they chance to 
bleſs, Fele and ſpeak good words, bewitch 
preſent] y withal ; inſomuch as ſheepe therewith 
die, trees wither.” and infants pine and winder 
away. Jſogonus | adds furthermore, that ſuch 
like there be among the Triballiaus and Illyrians, 
who with their very eyeſight can witch, yea and 
kill thoſe whom they look wiſtly upon any long 
time, eſpecially if they be angred, and that 
their eyes bewray their anger: and more ſubject 
to this danger be men. growne, than children 
under fourteen years of age, &c.” *©* Philarch 
witneſſeth, 'that i in Pontus alſo the whole race 
of the Thibians, and many others beſides have 
the ſame quality, and doe the like: and knowne 
they are, Faith he, by theſe marks, in one of 
their eyes they have two ſights, in the other the 
print or reſemblance of a horſe. He reports 
beſides of theſe men, that they will never linke 
or drowne in the water, be they charged never 
ſo 
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certain members and parts of their bodies na- 
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I ſay not, but that it is amuſing enough 


ſometimes to take a view of theſe ſtrange 
creatures, 


0 much with weighty and heavy apparel. And 
Cicero a Romane writer here among us teſtifi- 

eth, that generally all women that have ſuch 
double apples in their cies, have a venomous 
fight, and do hurt therewith.” Not far from 
Rome city, within the territory of Faliſci, there 

be ſome few houſes and families called Hirpiæ, 
which at their ſolemn yearly facrifice, celebrated 
by them in honor of Apollo upon the mount 
Sorecte walk upon the pile of wood as it is on 
fire with great jollity, and never a whit are 
burnt withall.” Some men there be that have 


turally working ſtrange and miraculous effects, 
and, in ſome caſes, medicinable. As for ex- 
ample, King Pyrrbus, whoſe great toe of his 


right foot was good for them that had big, 


fwelled, or indurate ſpleens, if he did but touch 
the parties diſeaſed, with that toe. And they 
ſay moreover, that when the reſt of his body 


was burnt (after the manner} in the funeral 


fire, that great toe the fire had no power to con- 
ſume: ſo that it was beſtowed for the nones 
in a little caſe, and hung up in the temple. as 2 
holy relique.”—*< upon a certain mountain na- 


med Milus, there be men whoſe feet grow the 


other way backward, and of either oy they 
have 


. 7 


creatures, which the poet's. friend, the pain» 
ter, hes nm and t more W 
23 


have eight toes, as Magaft bangs, d 
Alſo. that there is a kind of people, named 
Menofceli, that have but one leg: apiece, but 

they are moſt nimble, and hop wondrous ſwiſtly, 
The ſame men ate alſo called Sciopodes, for that 
in the hotteſt. ſeaſon of the ſummer, they lię 
along on cheir back; and defend themſelves with 
their feet againſt, the ſun's heate. Againe, be- 
yond-theſe weſtward ſome there be without-heads 
ſtanding upon their necks, who carry cies; in 
their ſhoulders.=-In the utmoſt marches of In- 
dia, Eaſtward, about the ſource and head of 
the river Ganges, there is a, nation called the 
Hſtomes, for that they have no mouths: they 
live only by the aire, and ſmelling to fangs o o- 
dors, which they draw in at their n | 
meat nor drink do they take, only pleaſy ** 
vors from divers roots, flowers, &c;: and thoſe ö 
they uſe to carry about with them, when | they 
take any fare journey, becauſe they would not 
miſs their Imelling. In che. deſarts of Africke 

ye ſhall meet aftentimes with Fairies appearing 
in the ſhape of men and women, but they W. 
niſh ſoon away like fantaſticall deluſions.- - See 
how nature is diſpoſed for the nones to deviſe 
full wittily in chis and ſuch like paſtimes to play 
with mankind, chereby not only to make her- 


; 2 - 
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fore us. As for inſtance, Fame with 4 


| hundred tongues and as many mouths; the 
| Grees, 


ſelf merry, but to ſet us a -wondring at fuck 
Arrange miracles. And I aſſure you, thus dayly 
and hourly in a manner playeth ſhe her part, 


that to recount every one of her ſports by them · 
ſelves, no man is able with all his wit and me- 


mory. Let it ſuffice therefore to teſtify and de» 
clare her power, that we have ſet down thoſe 
prodigious and ſtrange works of hers ſhown in 
whole nations.“ The Reader will, I dare fay, 
think this abundantly ſufficient.— And yet ho 
has not met with many underſtandings of ſuch 
a pitch, as to be better pleaſed with theſe ſtrange 
relations, than with any more juſt or aceurate 
accounts? If we inquire for the rank of theſe 
People in life, we ſhall find, that they are ſitua- 
ted pretty near to what is uſually called a ſtate 
of nature; and who yet would uniformly "al- 
ways receive more pleaſure from every ching in 
proportion as it bore the leſs reſemblance to na- 
ture would be much more highly y delighted 
with the ” dreſs, tricks, and diſtortions of a 
Jack- pudding, or a Bartholomew-fair Proll, 


than with the moſt regular repreſentation of 
men and manners, that ever was exhibited! - 


l have choſen purpoſely to give theſe ex- 


tracts from an old Tranſlation ; becauſe: there 


is a quaintneſs in it, that ſeems to enter tho- 
roughly into the ſpirit of the Original. 
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There may be ſome,, . Sh 
with this: world, may like 1 65 A 
of the poet s creating: MY poke 
' who are not, the raiſing n 
iſtence way, beſides . — . aint; 
ſwer many valuahl 8 I th 


t herefore wants to-indulge 


abilities equal to the taſks, 1 Fg is . 
the * of Utopia, terms is. t 
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to 1 the 3 of things berg, 


or to fill this world; wich beings,, which we 
cannot ſes, is an affront to rin i ok 4 
Ib practice might; perhaps, be. 
Beg 0 ede e Se Air 
e flors ha 
5 na 1 8 0 it's be dee, Be ; 
therefore : they v were. obliged. to form. 
for bf own uſe, This however 1 15 Top 
being i in reality the caſe: the J t adveptu- 
rers had by no means exhauſted 'natu re. of 
her ſtores; 3 and the latter ſeem, to "have acted, ; 
as they 1 haye d done, more in compliance wich | 
the _exam mple of. the others, than: "for : any 
real'occa :* e ee 
Amongſt t the Ancients this exttayagance 
we may Tuppoſe, was "owing part ly to the 
rudeneſs of the writer's fancy; and 1 175 
to the groſs conceptions | 'of "thoſe, for who 
amuſement his drawings were, defi tied, 


22 


whoſe genius, like that of. ſome even in our 
days, was too elevated” to, be fatished with 
any thing of the ordinary ſize — their heroes 
rw: therefore all be Gods, c or giants at leaſt; 
and as if the beaſts of the foreſt had "beth 
too tame to pleaſe their wilder imagination, 
F were obliged to throw all their hideous 
1 features 
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features together, and, by that Ned . 
monſters were agiccable to their bat{@ous 
taſte. 
Or, if a were inclined to give a wan 
ical ſolution of the matter, one 
perhaps not unjul ly fay, that it owed: it's 
continnance at leaft, in more refined ages, 
to men's hunfi ing after nature with a pack 
of muſes; inftegd of their five 
There is no doubt to be. made, but th 
a poet with a Parcel of Deities at his heels, 
| to ſerve i in the capacity of dreſſers and ſcene- 
ſhifters, may work many notable feats ; and 


than a poot unaffiſted e can do. But 
then here we readers act plainly under great 
diſadvantages. Why ſhould we be at the 
pains of reading whe the Poet was not at 
the pains of writing ? It would be. well e 
nough indeed, if every one was 
with a little pocket muſe: or ſo, to pull out 
upon occafion, and {et her to read what the 
ether's muſe had. wrote; which otherwiſe 
will in all probability be far too refined for 
mere human intelle&s to comprehend!- But 
as this can be the happy lot of only ſome 
favor'd few, on whoſe birth-day theſe Dei- 


| ties were kind enough t to At, © he SHIT 
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lity muſt ever deſpair of attaining this high 
ſatisfaction. For my on part, I ſuſpect, 
what I dare ſay you are perfectly convinced 
of, that no muſe was in good humour e- 
nough to dimple her cheek on the day that 
gave me birth. And therefore whilſt a poet 
deigns to talk with me as a fellow · creature, 
ſo long I endeavour to underſtand him; and 
when I underſtand him, if to my mortal 
capacity he ſeems to ſhew himſelf a nice diſ- 
cerner of nature in any intereſting ſituation, 
and gives me maſterly drawings of her dif- 
ferent appearances, I admire and am pleaſed 
with him. But if he once gets upon a fly- 
ing horſe, or I ſce him beginning t ſoar 
upan the eagle-wing of his muſe 11 the 
clouds, well knowing that my dull clay is 
too heavy for ſuch rapid travelling, Im- 
mediately leave him to. purſur his airy jour- 
= alone, and wie beep m 
am. e 
Ian e Goridfhmen7 th | s perſons ef 
your fine feelings, delicate taſte, and exqui. 
ſite ſenſibility, all this muſt appear ene 
low and groveling. But 1 know, not, how 
it is; I never in my life, out or oomplai- 
ſance to a ſet of rules or . of art, 
WTR to be a with what I. 1 


afforded me ſo much more pleafure, thai 
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4 "ns faw, nor underſtood. / This 10 
really the plain truth, deſpiſe me, as ** 
as you pleaſe, for it. 
It is on this account I ſuppoſe, that 60. 
ſpecimens of Erſe poetry, lately publiſhed; 


any thing I ever met with'in Homer. Here 
the Poet ſees and ſpeaks with human eyes, 
and a human tongue. He has no tatling goſ- 
ſip of a Muſe to come in with her idle 
prate, and tell us a long ſtory of I know 
not what. Every object he draws, ſtands 
out from the canvaſs, and is, what it pre- 
tends to be, a ſtriking repreſentation // of 
nature. er can e . «© The 
BE * | 1 $14 | Om” | 
* How poor 4e is Homer in \ this reſpeRt! / 
what are all his unn advauy eva reh 


when compared with this ſingle paſſage—*<* The 
flies of evening are on their feeble wings, and 


the hum of their courſe is on the field!“ — If it 


ſhould eyen be ſuſpected, tha: the highland 


bard had borrowed this piece of, imagery from 
the father of poets, how greatly does he im- 


prove it by a proper ap ication! inſtead .o of 
| uſing i it as a ſimile for armies, ſee how 


he ap- 
plies it. He (the ghoſt of Crugal) comes to 


the ear of reſt, and _ his feeble voice; like 
| the 


5 


en the Shidy Subs pie, &c. Py 
tree, that ſtands algne, on the llt 
tree With ſcarce a leaf; and the long g oraly 
which 


the  buiining of the mountain-bee, or ger 
a of evening.” he has much ſtronger figures 
to repreſent the confliix of armies - Green 
Ullin's warriors convened, Me the roar. bf ma 

Arcam: For 2 ſpecimen of Homer's andfkip- 


nau 7 ads, wes ET * . 


/ Mön. 


What is this better, than a piece of the ol 
woman's ſtory —“ They went and they went, 
over many a high hill and lowly vale, till they 
came; &c. Perhaps a critic might. tell us, 
that the up-and-down hobbling meaſure of this 
„ line, (which by the by conſiſts of nothing but 
dactyles) was intended to repreſent the tediouſ- 
neſs of their paſſage . Juſt as by the ſame means 
ſounds, or rapid ne are An 'belare: zus in 


other places,— | FI? th e 
A1 by endl ard. N N e 
Texan T6 "nm fer Ken eue. v. 


But” "All boch e at belt are 1 
more, than the mere trick of verſe; 'and;" in a 


—"—_— would be reckoned little elle, than an 
artifice 


. { 4% 


7 


; 
? 
4 
[ 
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which whiſtles i in the wind!“ But 


i a ſo * intereſting in theſe 
poems, 


 urtifice to ſupply the want of ſenſe by a jingle 
of ſound. | 


As little of the maſter does he ſhew in laying 
open the workings of the human heart 


When Achilles is robbed of his Miſtreſs (no up: 


intereſting event!) what are his reflections — 
He runs like a great lubberly ſchool - boy, 


Fhimpering to his mother, to tell her, how 


ill Maſter Agamemnon had uſed him! and ſhe, 
like a good woman as ſhe was, comes in with 
this very motherly queſtion, _ * 
. ez RI; cala, you ory rt 
c. SRI 


11 muſt be — however, that his account * " 
Andromache's diſtreſs for the loſs of Hector is 


rather an exception to this; though even here 
the reader will hardly find a circumſtance to 
ſtrike his imagination with half the force, as the 
following on the Death of Cuchullin. Thy 
ſpouſe is left alone in her youth, the ſon 6f ty 


love is alone.— He fhall come to Bragela, and 


aſk her why ſhe weeps. —He ſhall lift his eyes to 


the wall, and ſee his father's ford, Whoſe 


ſword is that? he will ſay: and the ſoul of his 
mother i is ſad,” . | 
hy 


on the Study of the Claſricg, &c. 93 


252. that it will not ſuffer one tp 29 


* to that ſublime Nod of his, with _ 
be has ſhaken the heads of his Wen ot 
than ever ' ſhook the heavensy I mu 
| confeſs, I heyex yet could ſee, wherein che ma- 
jeſty conſiſted of making a perſon ſhake his hair 
a His ears; 2 Call this n the King 5 
Gods and Men; let his head be immortal and 
inn baff cl the idea muſt ſtill Be the 
ſame : and with whatever dignity it might ſtrike 
the old ; wa) I muſt own it appears to me a 
mean and degrading circumiſtance; and ſo, 1 
vaſpeR, to the chaſter Lan Poet, 
who, in his imitation of this paſſage, has in- 
tirely ſuppreſſed this part, reaining only 855 
is really f ſublime | : 


. 


If d en W ad f ie 

| pare this imitation with that given us by and- 
ther poet, and he will certainly ſoon; be ſatis- 
fied; though terriſcam is undoubtedly as expref- 
five a term a leaſt as either ApsGggow, or 
 AbavaJow. | can | .poſhbly be. Hear Ovid 2 
who) has rained this circumſtance— N 


41 K 
* K ” ? ” 1 
- 0 7 
þ 1 4 6 — P 989 0 
o ; A > 


the two into a cloſer view, let us contraſt their 
 reſpeCtive deſcriptions of that noble animal the 


D ne e tho 
94 = cca/ al Thoughts, [ 
9 „ 787 


muſt therefore gi give me leave to bring t 0 
mind again a 2 or two, more at 


length : 


my \ 
A * 


470 


of 1} 22 74 


, *y in 


6 e opti ebene ee e 
ms cum _ W alen 


3 movit. 5 092 SILLY god 


: Do; G2 7 47 
11 this be not thought mean 58 7 ih 
it is but applying to Minellius or N Bui, and 
ve may have it let down as e . heart oo, 
wiſn— 3 
Concuſſit He hen, EE tg Hook i 15 
this, /ay they, ſhews Jupiter to be angry; and 
the often ſhaking. of his. bead denotes his "bay 
. its 30. net cites old ns 
Perhaps it may * 83 chat TT 
ces from Homer (I have confined. myſelf to the 
Iliad to avoid diſputes) do not tally ſufficiently 


wich choſe from Qffan to enable tlie reader tb I 


form a fair compariſon between them. - That 
was" not indeed che primary intention of prü- 
dueing them; though, were it neceſſary, 1 
ſuſpect a much ſtronger reaſon might be giveh 
for this want of ſimilarity. To bring however 


horte. Homer in his 2d Book deſires the A 


to tell him, who was the beſt man, and which 
the beſt horſes, that came to the ſiege of Troy. 
Upon which ſhe immediately, as thinking per- 


haps 


i ph Fn + 
1 a fit EONS 


haps the aſt queſtion the oft important of the 
12 reſclyes it firſt; and declares* that Eüme- 
Jus 0 ls Wer Fu he belt Hors GRE 


os © Ge TO 
Clans Rad- Le i 28111 bas 5 tir 10 elf _ 
105 blow T d e q Aut xn 2 


4 Ierros fur dee, mid. 


gi, eee os 
x, cap apy et ho hy ot 
Op Mp emed ive 


Zumel _ PR aid te 0 
The they w Cos All the reſt for pee 
tine in Pe 
1 * * 5 AR 88 2 | 
* *. N Add © 97 8 


our hi 


EET eee pas Wer the i 


gt 2 . e cha 
OY Ra RNC 


in Greek; the 
k ine in Ai beauty, ke + 
3 *"ranquam- 92 


would at: take the liberty of obſerving.” chat 


even. . e ee Gi can times condeſtet 
* vil 907 0 T>10 <7 5x of 
to 


— 


c i 
4 r. 7 che * Ka Yu 


meaſure ſe 


3 uſe.of that ark 
reader may perceive, if he 
his eye or his ear: and not 
it any thing particular here, I would recommend 


gp © M b T 


where — reodtion of ds nal ur Wür 
times ſucceſſively Will, 1 hope, tene for- an 
accidental rs as this fort now and then in a- 
s; eſpeci as” ahis is che er of 4 
Let ug now take EA ſte 
Ofrias brings into the field; „ the Tho, 
like wreaths of miſt fly over the ſtreamy . 
* Before the right Ide of the car ts. 
fucrting horſe. The Bb - Mane, e 


the heath.“ : c T4 
ſeen his fellow. the thin-maned, TH de 
ftrong-booffed, feet, bounding fon of e 15 
wildneſs of deer is in their courle, the rengfh 
of the e agle deſcending on her prey. | 


[Noiſe 1 is like has blaſt of winter on the fs of 


* Who then can ok 7 the fllwig 4: | 


ſcription, ned No 1525 _ 
is 5 8 


2 the coat with all. it 
choing.wood. On the top Is the cir; 


2 Th to dur view l—* 


eee o he Git, 2 


7 2 


Loda. and the moſly, ſtone. of power. A 


narrow plain ſpreads beneath, covered with 


graſs nd age 


winds in their wrath bad rorn from the ſbaggy 


* +4 


be 


rock, The blus-courſe of a from Þ 10 
den e. book aut of ae fee 


the thiſtles 


the Gd e Watin the 
ſeen the chief; the ſtrong, ' ſtormy ſon 
3 


beard: Wm 's 1 40 pod! 18 
| Nor!ls the All of «his poet leſs ehren: 


14 


compared with theſc high. 


mettled -courſers, Homer's two mares might - 
paſs for Venus doves, or two tame pigrang 


I tried to mend them with a better 


pair from 


the Is the 23d Book, vad without 


the Icaſt ſucceſs 


reogth, bar propriety of, cola 

„Mie betxween Tse ton. 

e Erragon.. frowns on 9 5 
is che king among his e 


e the 1 moon, -amidſt 1 
7 ob oof 1.0 3 od Ve... 
ic ho 25 rragon,. þk 


to th 
85 705 2 .clo 


n 
A bh {1 {:"a Vt 
kan Wis en 


eac A : 

4 IF n e in ep Pe | 
& rock Before 7 the ſudden beams of f | 
When. they iſe from a broken 1 5 ug 2 | 


* "ia > Die 
vided by the re r0 wang wi | * * 
4+ WS 64 


LAY, ® ka Ti 4 * % N 2 Th, W 


t i f s to $1002: ould. rf 


With what an extreme r 
are theſe and ſuch like images drauf = TE 
wind and the rain ara over: calms the. on 
of:iday; The clondg ate divided n herven 


Over -che green bills flies the inco fant ſun.” — 
painter We draw from hence.—But what 


1 re g could repreſent that ſudden ſucceſſidm of 

ight and ſhade, wich is conveyed dõ the mind 
in the laſt period ? How different is tlie -uſe 
which the Greek and Latin poets make of theſe 
great luminaries, who:commontly introduce them 
for litile elſe, W hs: to. ay what ci 
; vf day it is! $008 BN tt; 5-118 947 


„ 40 
wo tit 43 Ia 


| of the cb, Sc: 99 og 


on . * 
is his im 5 


. with, theſe *natural N 10 

can almoſt paint the founds of muſic in vi- 
ble colours | £2.35 The fohg comes with 
| ' S080" 1 Men Er 12 Hrgnnit 7 its 

"4 T3 Nit 1 (3 97 W's 1713 11 4 

« Sol medium cxli,conſcenderat igneus orbem. . 
9 ee eee eee 
Tithoni e -ubile „e. 


0 171 19 


Teck HR be TEE that where he is hot 

blindly following Homer, few poets have paid 
a greater homage to nature, than Virgil has. And 
even Homer it muſt be farther owned has a ſimile 
in his 16th BooR kg er aq u, &c. very 
near a-kin to that, which occaſioned this note; 
but then it loſes: all propriety 1 che . | 
tion, - y” 30371) 1:5 

+ Compared — pared. with, theſe, what Gio ned \ 
muſic do Homer's dei riptions of it convey to 1 


our minds! 3 4 | 
pe 1121 1 * f 
Pee — — . 3 — n F 


oper Seeed ort $0V0ET, pa „ 
in en, en Aymarzprre ut, l. 24- 7 


3 7 4 
We need not even except the heavenly — | 
vocal and inſtrumental, which he 8 tor 
his gods and godddeies ut their me es 


* 
IT 


20 10 #76 2 Hue farroc 6 FM x7 


a0 YYY 3 n EYX ee 
. a ahm om Xa. II. r. 


— — — — — 


was lite the memory of joys that are paſt; ples- 


_ - Occafionial "Thoughts: ro 
its: 3 to melt and pleaſe the ſoul, It is 
like the ſoft miſt, that riſing from u lake, 
pours on the filent vale 5; the green flowers 
are filled with dew, but the ſun returns in 
his ſtrength, and the miſt is gone !—why 
art thou ſad O Armin! &c.” | 

All his images of that hufting, heulin 
quality of foft founds, "are drawn wich fuc 
an exquiſite” dep ree ef {efRbitity;” And are 
0 directly. addreſſed to our common feel- 
ings, that callous indeed muſt, the best be, 
* 0 can reſiſt them. 1210715 

This is no time, replied the batd; ito 


hear the ſong of joy; when the mighty are 


to meet in battle, like the ſtrength of the 
waves of Lego. Why art thou ſo durk, 
Slimora! with all thy ſilent woods * No 
green ſtar trembles on thy top, no moon 
beam on thy fide. But the meteors of 
death are there ; and the gray _ forms 


. 


of ghoſts. Why art thou . Slimora, 


book, thy ſilent woods 3 ö 


« He retired, in the found of His fins i 
Carril accompanied his voice. The mufic 


ſant and mournful to the ſoul. The ghoſts 
of departed bards heard it from Slimora $ 
ſide. Soft ſounds — N * jor 


29 Pp: Wes 


on the Keno The gert &c. ran 


| So when be ſits in the filence of noon, in 


the valley of his breeze, the humming 
of the . mountain. bee comes to. Oſſian's 
ear: the gale drowns it often in its courſe; 
but Ge nan — — | 
e and more — intudse of the 
power uf muſic; than any of thoſe we ſo 


* acmire 1 in bed . 


cken. bool abe 


ec F = ye racks: of Ardven | ye deer! 
and ye ſtreams of the hill We ſhall re- 
turn no more. c. 

« And did they. return no more? ſaid 
Utha's burſting ſigh. How irreſiſtibly does 
this queſtion, accompanied by the barking 
* throw back upon the reader every idea 


grief and melancholy, which had ſeiged 


95 heart of Utha 1 Ullin faw. the. vir+ 
gin's tear, and. took the' ſoftly trembling 


harp: the ſong was _—_ but fad; and 


ſilence was in Carric-thura.” 


* . * © 3 5 
G 2 F What 
=y 


WD. „ Peithps the whe will recolledt, hit this 
is not the rſt time he has ſeen this laſt thought 
in an Engliſh dreſs not much unlike the preſent. 


| 
j 
| 
4 
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id , 


What a ſolemnity is there in the follow- 
ing Preparation! “Autumn is dark on the 
mountains; gray miſt reſts on the hills. 
The whirlwind is heard on the heath. Dark 
rolls the river through the narrow plain. 
A tree ſtands alone on the hill, and marks 
the flumbering Connal: The leaves whirl 
round with the wind, and freu the graves of 
the dead. At times are ſeen here the ghoſts 
of the deceaſed, when the muſing bunter alone 


flalks flowly over the heath.” 


Were ever the ideas of melanchol y and 
diſtreſs ſo ſtrongly embodied into living 
forms, as they are in the WR _ 
of Alpin and of „ | 


Atery. 


ec Who on his ſtaff is this ?. 1 11 
whoſe head is white with age, whoſe eyes 
are red with tears, who quakes at every 


ſtep? * — It is thy father, O Marar! ww 


pon of no ſon-but _ &c. 
862 Riſe, 


* With ſuch propriety is this image drawn, 
that it is not in the power of twice twelve mo- . 


noſyllables to leſſen its effect. The deſcription 
cloſes with this remarkable line, tt; When 


hal 


on the ws F the Claſnics, bee. 103 


..00 Riſe, winds of A de blow 
upon the dark heath ! ſtreams of the moun- 


tain, roar ! howl, ye tempeſts, in the „ 
of the oak wall through broken clouds, O 


moon ſhow bytntervals thy pale face ! bring 


to my mind that ſad night, when all my 
children fell! when Arindal the mighty 
fell ; when Daura the lovely failed 78 

ce Alone on the ſea beat rock, my daugh- 
ter was heard to complain. Frequent. and 
loud were her cries; nor could ber father re- 


lieve her. All night J ſtood on the ſhore. 


J ſaw her by the faint beam of the moon. 
All night I heard her cries. Loud was the 
wind ; and the rain beat hard on the fide 
of the mountain. Before moxning appear- 
ed, her voice was weak. It died, away, 
| like the evening breeze among the grajs of the 
rocks. "Spun with grief ſhe expired, Sc. 

Aha 3 | I _ 


| ſhall ir be morn in the grave, to bid the thi 


| berer awake? Which to ſome may, perhaps, 


appear to contain in it a ſtrong gleam of. more 
than poetic light. Though however ſtriking it 
may ſeem, it certainly ariſes naturally * 
from the thought, that precedes it. 


|; 
a 
; 
; 
#2 
4 
5 
[ 
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I ſhall quote but one inſtance more of 
this kind, and that chiefly on account of 
the ſtriking incident *, which we meet with 
in it, as in ancient poetry this is rather an 
uncommon circumſtance. 4 


Corn. 


* i n- am Ane, W on mt 
hill of ſtorms. The wind is heard in the 
mountain. The torrent ſhrieks down the 
rock. No hut receives me from the rain ; 
forlorn on the hill of winds.— Ceaſe a 
little while, O wind! ſtream be thou filent 
a while! let my voice be heard over the 
heath; let my wanderer hear me. Salgar! 
it is J who call. Here is the tree and the 
rock. Salgar, my love! I am here. NY 
delayeſt thou thy coming ?”— *' 

<« But who are theſe, that lie bop me 
on the heath? Are they. my love and my 
brother 7 pon” to me, O my friends! 


they 


3 There is another of a ſimilar kind 5 in the 
ſong of Shilric—When thinking that Vinvela 
was alive, he miſtakes her ghoſt for her real 
ſabſtance, and enters into converſe with it. Per- 
haps alſo we might reckon a third in the dra- 

matic poem of Comala. 5 


on the Study of the Clgſice, Rc. 103 
they anfwer not. My ſoul is tormented 


with feats. 4 they are dead, &c. * 

If we follow this poet alittle farther, be- 
yond the preciſe boundaries of nature, into 
thoſe regions which fancy claims as her 
own; yet ſtill ſhall we fee ſuch a cautious 


obſervance. of propriety, kept up in the 


wildeſt flights of imagination, that we muſt 
allow even thoſe deſcriptions to be in ſome 
degree- natural, which he gives us of be- 


ings unendued with any cogniſable form. 


The ſhades of his departed warriors, the 


ghoſts of heroes of other times, when they: 


are ſeen” in the clouds, lean properly upon 
a ſpear Fa —* n they walk in 
& 4 mournful 


lt would ad to thoſe, who think 
there is a want of art in the verſification of theſe 
poems, juſt to conſider for a moment this ſingle 
paragraph—were ever the emotions of ſurpriſe, 
hope, and eagerneſs expreſſed in more correſpon- 
dent meaſure, than they are in the hurry and 
precipitate flow of the three firſt periods ; be- 


ginning at ** But who are theſe,” and ending at 
e ſpeak to me, O my friend ] Or diſappointment, | 
fear, and diſmay more ſtrongly painted in words, - 


than they are in the ſhort, broken meaſure of 
the three laſt ? ' Je _ __ " * Soul 
is tormented, &c.“ 


- -Occafonal Harl ot, 4 
_ conference together — And 
© the flars dim twinkle through their prone 
For a complete inſtance of this matter, 
let us juſt attend to the interview and con- 
flict between Fingal and the ſpirit of Loda. 
« A blaſt. came from the mountain, and 
bore, on its wings, the ſpirit of Loda. He 
came to his place * in his terrors, and he 
ſhook his duſky ſpear.— His eyes appear 
like flames in his dark face; and his voice 
is like diſtant thunder. Fingal advanced 
with the ſpear of his ſtrength, and raiſed 
his voice on high.“ 

* Son of night, retire: call thy. wings 
and fly ! Why doſt thou come to my pre- 
ſence with thy /2adowy arms ! Do I fear thy 
gloomy form, diſmal fpirit of Loda? Weak 
is thy ſhield of clouds : feeble is that neteor; 
thy fword. The blaſt rolls them together: and 
thou thyſelf doſt vaniſh. Fly from my pre- 
fence ſon of night! call thy winds and 
fly!” 
ae? He lifted high his ſhadowy "Wi and | 
bent forward his terrible height: But the 
king advancing, drew his ſword ; the blade 
of dark-brown Dyno. The gleaming path 


Peſcribed above pag. " - 


on the Sully of the Claſtics, &c. 109 
of the ſteel winds through: the gloomy ghoſt. 
The form fell ſhapeleſs inio air, lile a column 
of ſmoke, which the Jlaff of the boy diftarhs, 
as it 1515 un the half. e 9: 1 | 
nace. 2 i „ene 8 
9 8 The it if Lode ſhriek d, as, rolled 
into himſelf, he roſe on the wind. Iniſtore 
ſhook; at the ſound. The waves heard it 


on the deep: they ſtopped in Geir A ns 
with fear.” &c. : 
Was there ever ſuch 10 We erwor- 


gance of * * Allowance, being, made 
for 


* The two following original fancy- ful = 
tures of Life, and its enemy Death, might 
| haps be added as inſtances of the ſame” — 
« Our youth is like the dream of che hunter on 
the hill of heath. He ſleeps in the mild beams 
of the ſun; but he awakes amidſt a ſtorm; the 
red lightning flies around: and the trees ſhake 
their heads to the wind; He looks back-with 
joy, on the day of the ſun; and the pleaſant 
dreams: of his reſt! When ſhall Oſſian's ea 
return? 690, —— 
Nor long didſt thou lift the ſpear, mildly- 
ſhining beam of youth !. dearb ſtands dim brbing 
thee, like the darkened half of the moon behind its 
growing light.”---Though poſſibly a critic of a 


ſeverer eye might ſuſpect this laſt i image to be of 
modern emen. 


Occaſona — 
bes * firſt ſuppoſition, 'we'ſhall find no- 
thing in-all this deſcription, that quarrels in 
the leaſt with our ideas, or outfaces credi- 
bility... Though the hero, tranſported with 
exceſs of daring, draws his ſword againſt. 
this unſubſtantial enemy; yet the poet has 
taken care to paint the wound he gives it, 
as free from any mixture of corporiety as 
the viſion itſelf. We hear nothing of the 
part where the weapon entered the ſhin, nor 
of the pony of blood, — er from 
the incifton *®. | 
The 
* It — be owned however, that even this 
attention to propriety affords ſome room for ſuf: 
pecting, that the poet and his heroes were of 
two extremely different ages and degrees of in- 
telligence (which ſuſpicion by the way, the fre- 
quent reference to the days of other times by no 
means abates)—For- if Fingal had conceived as 
juſtly of this ſhadowy being, as the poet ſeems. 
to have done; it is not eaſy to imagine, that he 
would have mocked either his courage or his 
ſenſe ſo much, as to have entered into any for- 
mal engagement with it. His ideas muſt cer- 
tainly have been of a much groſſer claſs to 
have led him to ſuch an encounter. The Edi- 
tor indeed tells us, That Offian ſays nothing 
here, but what perfectly apreed with the notions 
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The extreme delicacy: and propriety in- 
deed, which are preſerved throughout theſe 
poems, do as effectually prove, that -Qfian's 
{kill was ſuperior to Homer's; as the great 


: implicity u and attention to nature in them 
| -: +2, ihew 


of the times, concerning FP") Thiey bete | 
the ſouls of the dead 1877 and conſequently 
ſuſceptible of pain.” But I ſhould be glad to 
know, where we are to look for the materiality 
(taking the word in its common acceptation) 
of this ſpirit in the above deſcription! 

+ Upon the whole however, this appears to 
be rather the ſimplicity of perfection; than of rude- 
neſs—that ſort, which I have above (p. 19) laid 
down as a mark of the higheſt improvement, 
For in all other inſtances of early writing. what- 
ever occaſional breaks of a ſublime genius may 
appear, their luſtre is uſually obſcured, like that 
of the diamond in the mine, by the dirt and 
rubbiſh that ſurrounds it. But here every thing 
is highly poliſhed and elegantly ſet, without one 
degrading circumſtance being intermixt to di- 
miniſh its ſplendor. 

If this be a tranſlation too; who can Fe 
that the ſpirit of an original is not amply pre- 
ſerved in it? I ſhould like to ſee Homer tran- 
Nated in the ſame proſaic manner (that is at 


leaſt, without the help of W and other ad- 
ditions) 
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__ fthew (if they are, what they pretend to be) 
that they were written in a period of greater 
| ab —_ the _ ons Aa — Don't t miſtake 
LOI EW e'F me, 


ditions) and the two , conſtraſted anni] But 
indeed there ſeems to be ſomething more re- 
quired to make one believe theſe poems, as they 
at preſent appear, to be the productions of the 
times they are aſcribed to, than the vague au- 
thority of two or three highland pipers (which 
ſuſpicion by the way, the frequent reference to 
the days of other times by no means abates) eſpe- 
_ cially ſince the Editor himſelf has ſeemingly in- 
jured, in ſome degree, the cauſe he endeavours 
to maintain, though he certainly talks in a very 
maſterly manner, by condeſcending to. argue 
with us, upon equal terms, about the probabi- 
lity or improbability of their being genuine, 
when he could have appealed to matter of fact, 
and have confirmed the point by fair teſtimo- 
ny.—Be this however as it may, he has my 
moſt hearty thanks, for furniſhing me with one 

of 


+ The 5 tas E plays with language, if we had no 
other, would furniſh a ſufficient proof, that men in his time 
were advanced conſiderably beyond a ſlate of ſimplicity. If he 
even diſtantly dreamt of half thoſe rules and figures, which 
his Critics have ſince fathered upon him, the caſe would be 
beyond all doubt. And yet it wauld not be very difficult to 
pero that he has offended againſt gy every rule his Cri- 
tics have drawn from him. | 
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me, ſir; I mean in an earlier ſtate of civi- 
lization ;. before art W that height, 


to 


of the higheſt ä in the poetical 
way, which 4 ever met with in my whole life. 
And if to make people. reliſh this delicious re- 
paſt, it was neceſſary to perſuade them, that it 
was prepared ſame hundred years ago; Nhat 
can they ſo properly blame for this, as their own 
abſurd humor, which . Tas to be cheated 
into pleaſure? .. 5.2652, pine Rods - 
Before 1 quit this fhining 1 Britiſh 

genius, in whatever age it was firſt produced, I 
cannot help obſerving ho effeQtually it ſeems 
to decide that long diſputed. queſtion, whether 
verſe (as it is uſually underſtood) be eſſential to 
poetry or not. The truth is, that poetry was as cer- 
tainly prior to the art of verſifying, as reaſon was 
to the making of ſyllogiſms : and, in ſtrictneis, 
the one perhaps contributes juſt as much force 
and propriety. to it's reſpective ſubject, as the 
other. They both ſeem to be the tricks of art 
divorced from nature. And whatever feats of 
activity, beyond our expectation, men by uſe 
and habit may be able to perform, though both 
their hands and feet be tied up within a certain 
compaſs; yet ſurely that eaſe, which attends on 
the natural motions of the body, when, they 
are only aſſiſted and not confined by rules of 
art, muſt be far more graceful and becoming: 


at 
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to which it had attained in Hamers time. 

For let the. Critics ſay what they vill, about 
his | 


at leuſt Jam almoſt is; that verſe will 
never de -miffed- in any poetry, that is worth the 
ing. Who ever thought of complaining, 
that the ſublime paſſiges we meet with through- 
dut the Bible were not in metre-:- and indeed 
how little that cireumſtance would add to their 
worth, may in ſome ſort be gueſſed at from 
thoſe attempts, that have been made to ſoppiy 
this ſu ppoſed defect. | 
The account, which — . &f this 
matter, is as follows. Poema, nomo duoitaus- 
rn imperito (or perito according 1 ſome Critici) 
quodam initio fuſum, et aurium - menſura, et 
fimiliter decurrentium ſpatiorum obſervatione 
eſſe generatum, mx in eo repertos pedes.” In an- 


other place we find him cenſuring thoſe, Dui Ly- 


—_— quedam carmina in varias menſuras. coegt- 
% When in fact they had been written o- 
ee in numbers (as Horace expreſſes it) 
-< Jege folutis.” And he makes this general ob- 
ſervation nihil eſt proſa ſcriptum, quod nn 
redigi poſſit in quædam verſiculorum genera.” 

If ſuch a ſubject be worth attending to any 
farther; we may obſerve, that the Jambic verſe, 
which ſeems to have been the earlieſt, -as it cer- 
tainly is the moſt natural, poetic meaſure z is 
N little different from the common form of 

rs 


his natural fimplxity, it would be hard, I 
ſuſpect, to find many writers (except among 
r 1 the 


ſpeech, by whatever cauſe either in reſpiration 
or elſewhere that be determined. And agto the 
other more artificial kinds of verſiſication, they 
_ to have been the workmanſhip! of art 
running to exceſs. Critics haye no good reaſon 
for their particular ſeverity on rhymes for being 
unnatural; as the dactyle and ſpondee fur ever 
cloſing the hexameter, and the ſtill greater uni- 
formity of the pentameter i vere; are in reality 
as contrary to nature, as the een the 
ſame or ſimilar ſounds can poſſibly be.. 
The utmoſt that can be ſaid · jn farour uf werk 
is, chat ſome ſort of muſic or harmony is eſſen- 
ttial to poetry. But as neither muſic nor har- 
mony is occaſioned by the bars or beats in muſic, 
neither can it be in poetry. A certain number 
of ſyNables; recurring in a determinate \ order, 
may be of ſervice to the inemory; but it is 
only their diſpoſition or flow, which ean in 
any degree be deemed muſical. And though 
frequent repetitions of the ſame ſountls inwwy 
be neceſſary to make an impreſſion on a bad 
ear; yet I. ſuſpect, if they be neceſſary at all, 
the leſs regular or uniform they are, the more 
pleaſing they will be to a good one. What ean 
be more * chan verſe read ac- 


cording 


en od n 
aur n artificial- 


orna- 


cording to the ſeat or ſcanning ? If indeed al 
poetry was to be ſung to a certain tune, like 
ſome of our common ballads (which perhaps 
was formerly in à good degree the caſe) a defi- 
nite number of ſyllables, or rather times, within 
certain limits, muſt undoubtedly become indif- 
penſably neceſſary. But as every one of any de- 
licacy ſees the abſurdity of chanting à number 
of ſtanzas, of very different import; to the ſame 
muſical ſounds; it muſt ſurely for the ſame rea- 
ſon be allowed, that a conſtant repetition of the 
fame fort of verſe, even if it could he fo varied 
by the forte pians of accents (or any other art in 
the management of ans and tbeſis) as not to 
| =_ tedious or offenſive to the ear, muſt: to che 
on account af the various ſi . 

. ſentin ts that ariſe, ſtand/condetiaed; a8 
highly imp: per. Suppoſe for example, that 
the heroic meaſure is peculiarly ſuited to Epic po- 
etry; —whoever will conſider the great variet7 
of ſubjects and materials, that occur in the 
_ eourſc of an Epic poem, muſt be of a very com- 
plaiſant judgement: indeed to imagine, that the 
ſame meaſure is equally adapted to all theſe. 
As well might he think, that the ſame uniform 
pomp of blank verſe ſhould be preſerved in 
tragedy, whether the hero is ſtalling on the top 
n e of 
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ornament than he does: of which, the anec- 


dote 8 bas given of him, te that he 
| was 


of fin LACY . is sony ordering 
his ment ſervant to ſhut the door. 
therefore it might perhaps be con- | 
* to practice (and would indeed be directly 
againſt the poſitive decree of Ariſtotle ) it could. 
not ſurely, be contrary to reaſon, to alter the 
meaſure in ſome degree, according to the parti - 
cular paſſion or purpoſe, that is to be excited dr 
expreſſed ; juſt as Handel varies his: muſic. in. 
the courſe. of an oratorio, or even a concerto. 
The Elegiac, or the Tragic meaſure is certainly 
as much poetry as the Heroic. When therefore 
the turn of thought was adapted to theſe flebilibus 
modis, it could not in ſtrictneſs ſurely. be reck- 
oned unpoetical to make uſe of them. An L 
ambic foot is alſo as true a poetic foot, a8 the 
Dachle or the Spondee ; what reaſon then can be 
given, why this might not as properly have a 
place in the heroic verſe, as the dactyle and 
ſpondee in the jambic ; only that the iambie be- 
ing a more natural meaſure. is more eaſy 
complaiſant? If it be ſaid, that by being half 2 
time too. ſhort, it would break in upon the 
legitimate length of the other verſe; ; this de- , 
fect might be eaſily ſupplied by throwing in a 
Cretic or a Bacchic foot to reſtore the balance ; 
even where the ſame uniform time was required. 
H But 
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was a 5 at the ſame time that it 


accounts for ſome people $ fondneſs for him, 
Vould 


But in other _ what ſhould hinder the poet 
from making a free and promiſcuous uſe of all 
the various feet and meaſures, as they happened 
beſt to ſuit his preſent purpoſe, provided nl 
he was properly attentive to pleaſe the ear an 
ſatisfy the judgment ? By which means Poetry 
would be, what indeed it only naturally can be, 
a pleaſing and harmonious modulation of num- 
bers or ſounds, without any fixt or regular re- 
turns; which, whatever charms they may have 
for others, can have no recommendation to the 
judicious, but ſuch as uſe and habit gives them. 
It has been ſaid by ſome Critics, though 
T muſt own, I am not much inclined to be- 
lieve them; that Garrick is unequal” to the 
| ſpeaking of a long ſet ſpeech: but if the fact 
be true, I ſhould think it might be, ſolved in- 
tirely to his honor; and might in ſome degree 
ſerve to confirm what is here advanced. For 
how well ſoever the even tenor of verſe may be 
ſuited to the powers of a mere tragic declaimer, 
nature delights not in ſuch ſet forms; and there- 
fore he, whoſe every expreſſion, feature, and 
geſture, is regulated chiefly by her directions, 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed to fail, where his mi- 
ſtreſs is . at leaſt the difference i in ſuch 
caſes 
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would be almoſt, without any other, a ſuf- 
/ 1901015 | But 


caſts therween him and others will not be ſo 
STS : 257 7 
Where indeed there is no vicious or bad tone, 
every one may be taught to read verſe with 
equal propriety z juft as by dint of ſy!logiſm 
every one may reaſon almoſt equally well upon 
any ſubject but then he, who attends to the 
workings: of nature, though it will require 
more pains and greater abilities, muſt undoubt- 
edly in either caſe be a much more able per- 
As to writing or printing poetry in lines of a 
particular length, no one, but he who takes his 
ideas of muſic from his eyes, rather than from 
his ears, can think it at all material. The colon 
or two (:) dotts in the midſt of a verſe in the 
pſalms, might as well be thought eſſential to 
poetry—he who reads properly muſt neglect 
„ H 2 „ both 


I It 75 with pleaſure at the ſame time I take the apportu- 

nity of informing the Engliſh Reader from the ſame Author, 
(as it fhews the ſcrupulous attention which he paid to truth) 
that Homer died of a common diflemper, and not, as ſome 
had reported, of chagrin, at not being able to folue the æ- 


nigma, which ſame fiſher-boys had puzzled him with, viz. 


= that, all they had taken, they had killed and left be- 
hind them, and what they cauld not take, they had brought 


home alive,” 
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But 1 would farther aſk,” from which-of | 


nature's ſtorehouſes he borrowed his ma- 
chinery 


both the one and the other, whatever helps they 
may be in certain caſes: and why therefore 
ſhould his eye be ſtopp'd (by any thing but the 
breadth of the page) where his voice muſt. = 
If Terente's plays had been printed like 

of ours, without any reference to the length of 
or his judgment would have — chem. ef 
poetical ? 

Upon ſuch a plan does the meaſure of 2 $ 
poems ſeem to be regulated. — There is the 
greateſt attention paid in them to the ſpirit of 
harmony, without confining it to certain bounds. 
Could the Genius of Handel deſire a finer verſe 
for his purpoſe, than this in one of the above 
extracts - 


<« Son of night retire : call thy mich = ay!” 


and who can juſtly ſay, that this is at all injured, 


when at the end of the ſtanza it is repeated with 
the following variation of meaſure—*< Fly from 
my preſence, ſon of night! call thy winds and 
fly! E 
They W as well ſay, that the poetry of 
thoſe two lines from Virgil would be ſpoiled, if 
they were printed thus 
1 poſt 
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chihery, Mufes, Gods and Goddeſſes? And 


vet fuch hel of theſe does he now and 
LES then 


« Poſt 1 equus, poſitis infgnbus Ethan | 
it lacrymans,. N 
Guttiſque humectat grandibus ora... 


Though 8 have abeady. * this. note, 
I'm afraid too far; I cannot help leaving with 
the reader the concluſion of the ſongs of Selma; 
that he may compare it with all the Exegi 
- monumentum r ops hs Ke. that ** 
has ever met witn. 

Such were the words of the bards, in the 
days of the ſong: when the king heard the 
muſic of harps, and the tales of other times. 
The chiefs gathered from all their hills, and 
heard the lovely ſound. They praiſed the voice 
of Cona! the firſt among a thouſand bards. 
But age is now on my tongue; and my ſoul has 
failed. I hear ſometimes the ghoſts of bards, and 
learn their pleaſant ſong. But memory fails on my 
mind; I hear the call of years. They Tay as 
they paſs along, Why does Oſſian ſing? Soon 
ſhall he lie in the narrow houſe, and no bard 
ſhall raiſe his fame.“ nde 
Roll on, ye dark-brown years, * ye ich : 
no joy on your courſe. Let the tomb 
Oſſian, for his ſtrength has failed. The bir 
the ſong are ”= to reſt ; my voice remains, like 
H 3 . 8 bias, 
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then bring together, that in the-ſmall ſpace 
of ten lines - reader. i is introduced to no 
leſs than 33 of them all together — book 18. 


yer. 37. 


— ings ds E EEE 3 
Ef ag em Pda 76, Gans T4, Kupodoxy Th, 
Nyoam, Enuw Te, Oon ', Ay Te Bow, 
Kupoloy Ts, xa, Ax]auy, eu Npevwprucs, WD. 
Kai Mein, au Izige. xa: ApuPiboy, x. Ayauy, 
Awſw re, lg) re, Þepoure re, Auvaper Th, . 
AeZapery T6, xa; ApPwopun, x. Kannavuen, . 
Avg, c * Xu n ga ee˙k 
* 


4 blaſt, that FOars ib on 4 ſea ſurrounded” yoot | 
after the winds are laid. The dark moſs while 
there, and the diſtant mariner ſees the n 
trees. 

As to the grand eſſentials, or other leſſer 1. 6 
tues (as Mr. Hobbes ſtyles them) of an Heroic 
Poem, I have purpoſely avoided all conſideration 
of them in this ſlight review of the ſongs of O 
fian; which I cannot help thinking are in ſome 
degree injured by the titles of Epic and Dramatic 
Poems. Though I have met ſometimes with 
things called Op Es, which in Greek, 1 ſuppole, 
meant what we call a ſong or a ballad, that if | 
they had come abroad under theſe Engliſh ap- 
pellations, would have _— to great difad- 
Vantage. | 
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Nagel u T6, Xa, Abende, Xa KaMuarages' | 
Eibe Js my Kaupern, Iaunga Te, xa Targooe, 
Mugs, 3 N ee 7 " Apabua' 


How does one pity the poor En gli tran- 
| flator;' who had to tag all theſe into chyme, 
and to get rid at the ſame time of near 
thirty conjunctions copulative! I cannot help 
ſubjoining his attempt, that the Englih 
reader may have ſome faint idea of the 
beauty of this paſſage : in which all that 
is not printed in Talic, is addititioug, 


Thalia, Glauce (every watry name) 
Neræa mild, and ſilver Spig came: 
Cymotho? and ache weren 
And the blue languiſb of ſoft Alia's eye. | 
Their locks Aæa, and Limnorza rear, 
Then Proto, Doris, Panop? appear, 
Thea, . Pheruſa, Doto, Melita; IE 
Agau? Fat, ans Amphithoe gay: 


* This; which in the Engliſh is to aka 
ingly- poetieal, is in the original no more than 


ox- ey'd, broad-fac'd, or to put it at the ſofteſt, 
large or full-ey'd; for it can hardly be ſup- 


poſed that Homer — much about the 
. quality of an ox's eye. 
H 4 Next 
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"Fen: Calliani ra, Callianaſſa | ſhow 


Their fiſter looks; Dexamen? the flow, 
And ſwift Dynament, now cut the tides ; 


Tara now the verdant wave divides : 


Nemertes with Apſeuges lifts the head; 
Bri ght Galatra quits her pearly bed; 
Theſe Orythia, Clymene, attend. 
Mzra, Amphinome the train extend,” 
And black Janira, and Fanaſſa fair, 


And Amatheia, with her amPer hair. 


* Allofions, metaphors, and fimiles, it 
muſt he owned are the natural language of 
poetry, eſpecially in it's early ſtate... Byt 
whatever beauty ſhrubs, plants, . or flowers 
may have in a country ſcene, + they loſe it 
all, when they are thrown together in Co- 
vent-garden market, or placed upon a pent- 
houſe in the city. When all is art beſides, 
the parts of nature that are introduced are 
ſo far from giving. beauty to the things a- 


bout them, that they loſe their own. A 
tree or an old ruin covered with jvy may 
appear natural enough; but who except 
ſome citizen, whoſe condeſcending taſte it 
is to admire every thing he ſees in the coun- 
| try, would _ thats mv; W 


|hubjted | 
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habited houſe in Edmonton or Putney, clad 
in this ruſtic garb, preſented to his eye the 
ſame appearance ?— All I mean is, that even 
natural objects may be placed in ſuch a ſi- 
tuation, as to ſeem in ſome degree unnatu- 
ral. And if Homer wrote at a time, when 
men were too proud of art, to allow. na- 
ture the firſt place, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, 
that by being thruſt into the ſecond ſhe 
might loſe all grace and dignit. 

How far indeed ſuch general obſeryati- 
ons are juſt, can only be collected from an 
accurate examination of particulars; but 
that there are at leaſt ſome grounds for the 

| ſuſpicion, may perhaps appear from the 
fingle inſtance of the manner, in which this 
et makes uſe of /imiles. For a view of 
which I ſhall beg leaye to refer the reader 
to that paſſage in his ſecond book; Where 
he deſcribes the drawing up of the Grecian . 
army: for every diſtinct part, movement, | 
and appearance of which he has provided 
a correſpondent /mile.; ſo that in the ſpace 
of twenty=nine lines we are preſented with 
no leſs than nine different compariſons.— 
Firſt of all, the glittering of the ſoldiers ar- 
mour is compared to a fire in the mountains 
barqiog. ff 17 a wood. In the next. FIR. 
the 
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the noiſe they make is reſembled to the 
cackling, flapping of wings, &c. of a flock 
of geeſe, cranes, or eſpecially long-neck'd * 
ſwans. Thirdly, their numbers are ſet be- 
fore us; and really one ſhould think under 
a tolerably comprehenſive ſimilitude : for 
they are ſaid to be as many, as there are 


leaves or blades of graſs in a meadow. For 


fear however this might not be expreſſive 
enough of their multitude, another is im- 
mediately ſubjoined as an auxiliary; ; and they 
are, compared to the many nations of flies, 
112 ſwarm about a ſhepherd' 8 cott at milk 


g ing 


* The propriety of this kit for filling up | 
the verſe is to be ſure peculiarly evident, dou- 
q being happily (by the ſlight inſertion 
of an wo) both a dactyle and a ſpondee, a 


property which few words can boaſt of! wo | 


how it happens to be applied particularly to 
ſwans, when cranes are mentioned juſt before, 
and have ſeemingly as good a claim to it as the 


others, might be harder to determine : It would 


ſcarce'make it caſter, to ſuppoſe, it ſhould be 
ſeparated off by itſelf, and ſo indiſcriminately 


applied to all the three; for the dignity of the 


ſwan and crane would certainly be much injured 
by allotting them only : a common epithet with 


| a gooſe! 


an inſtance o 
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ing time. Now this to be ſure, in one 
ſenſe, ny be n 1 drawing from 

| | nature 


* One ase help n here, how great | 
either the poverty of the Greek language, or 
the careleſsneſs and want of accuracy in the 
poet muſt have been; when we find efvex Toe 
ſtanding both for the ſimiles and the thing com- 
pared; both for the men of the army, and for 
the flies, geeſe, cranes, &c. And es py put 
ſingly in one line for ſome certain time of tlie 
year, as ſuppoſe, the ſpring (which however 
except through the courteſy of the reader being 
ſatisfied to take it in that ſenſe, it no more ſig- 
nifies, than time does in Engliſh) and within 
three lines after, as if the poet had juſt recol - 
lected the neceffity of adding a characteriſtic 

epithet, wpy en £apyy meaning preciſely the ſame 
point of time.—What ſays Euſtathius 06 this? 
This, ſays he, is put ehe; the other 
© EAAET eg; juſt as we ſay e 6 rale 
ſimply, inſtead of © & va pida Y av. Now 
if he had not &]sAug loſt his ſenſes, muſt he nt 
| have ſeen, that to make the caſes ſimilar, it 
ſhould have been, as we ſay, ec Y, imply, 
inſtead of e a gd Yi? and whoever finds 

Tae that ſort, will find another blun- 

der, which, unleſs he can mend better than Eu- 
ſtathius has done this, he had better quietiy ler 


vier ru fair, Kau ave Anouv To XEXTVOG TH 
Fuß fer as Lucian has it? E 


met with ſome very co 


his aid promiſcuouſly all the various dialects of 
Triſb, Scotcb, Welſh, &c. as Homer has done 


— Thoughts | IS 


ature ; as all theſe objects have undoubt- 
edly a real exiſtence in nature. But then, 
where are we to look either for the beauty 
or ſtrength of the pencilling? What farce 
do any of theſe ſimiles, unleſs we except 
perhaps the firſt, add to their reſpective | 
ſubjects ?—The buſineſs however is by no 
means yet complete: We have ſeen nothing 
hitherto, but a croudof men getting together 
without order; which therefore to make an 
army muſt be marſhalled into rank and file: 
the doing which by the different comman- 
ders is, the poet informs us, For all the 

world 


it alone, with only this general argument in it's 
favour, that it is Greek and Homer, and there- 
fore cannot be wrong. And yet what greater 
proof can be wanted to ſhew, that Homer's 
chief aim in all theſe caſes was to find a proper 

number of ſyllables for his verſe, b regeidem To 


left it to his read- 
ers to find a meaning; and he has undoubtedly 
aiſant ones. What 
would be thought of an Engliſh poet, who, for | 
the purpoſes of rhyme, &c. ſhould call in'to 


thoſe of his country ? 
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world like a goatherd's ſeparating two flocks 
of ſheep or goats, that are improperly mixt 
together To cloſe the whole, the Com- 
mander in chief is brought into view ; and, 

for fear we ſhould not think highly enough 
of him ſor being likened'only to one God, 

he is divided into three ſeveral parts; and i 15 
one we are told he reſembles Jove, in an- 
other Mars, and in a third Neptune. As if all 
this however were ſtill too little to fill up the 
ſublime idea, which the poet would give us 
of his Hero; he, who but three lines before 
was extremely like Jupiter, is now vaſtly 
like a Bull: and what is ſtill better, Jupi- 
ter is made the author of giving him this 
new likeneſs; ; as if the God had thought i it 
would be a greater honor to be like a Ball 


"ys like himſelf— 112/25 


Tabs . e- a. ZETYE IM. KG. 


Who that has not all the a 
ef old Polonzus in the play, can poſſibly af- 
ſent to the propriety of ſuch a ſtrange med- 
ley of unreſembling ſimiles? Hamlet. Do 
you ſee yonder cloud, that's almoſt in the 
ſhape of a camel?”  Polonius. © By the 


maſs, and tis like a camel, indeed!“ Ham. 
cc — iS 


8 
: 
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« Methinks it is like an ouzle.“ PR 7 
is black like an ouzle.” Ham. Or like a 
JO er” Pol. i ne 105 


2 Let us VET once more uhet's our. 1010 friend 
Fuſtathius ſays to theſe matters. Some 
people, ſays he, may think, that — having 
compared his leader to three Gods, it is rather 
a finking in the poet to liken him to a Bull: 
But it is in fact no ſuch matter: on the con- 
trary it is an auxefis throughout.“ Which he 
clearly proves by telling us that every body, 
who may not be able to comprehend the dignity 
of a God, is perfectly acquainted with the worth 
and princely nature of a Bull. The poet might | 
it is true have compared him, as he does elſe- 
where, to a Lion, but this would not have an- 
ſwered at preſent. He then informs us of the 
ſpecific difference between a Bull and an Ox: 
from whence he naturally proceeds to reckon up 
all the things that Tæugog ſtands for, even to in- 
decencies | very edifying, no doubt! for inſtance, 
* Of: d raugag Aeta ws oon rig Ywugog. N we = 
Treuen r cougar, Aoyes 0] jos. & du ret, Tau 
gos xy 70 UT0 roy o oͤher Ng 6 penal 
roy ro T&upo.—And again 6E o _ TRugydev 

wum, To Jupeinws [game 19 „ Jewgei]y | 
yun 5 alvf, dN , d ware.” Which, 
whatever it may be reckoned in the grave biſhop 

| — 


* 
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As Poetry and Painting are 22 rh arts 
and mutually explanatory of each oth cr; . 
let us juſt for a moment ſuppoſe this, ſtring 
of ſimiles to be painted. Would not the 
picture be vaſtly like a piece of old Egyptian. 
hieroglyphic ; with a ease of legs and 
arms, ſpears and helmets, heads of Jupiter, 
breaſts of Mars, backs of Neptune, bulls, 
bees, geele, ſwaus, cranes, flowers, Nees 
raſs, mountains, woods; and a huge fire in 
the. midſt to throw light on the whole; all 
toſſed together Nav? dh, (as the great Cri- 
tic has it) like (to uſe another fimile of a 
different ſort) ſo many chips; when, as the 
Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, One heweth wood 
upon the earth.” And the whole is ſo cun- 
ningly contrived, that it might almoſt ſerve 
for the pattern of a Turkey carpet — for if 
Homer had been ſworn upon the Alcoran, 
he could not more effectually have avoided 
giving us any thing that might be - deemed 
the reſemblance of any one natural 0 


; One | 


of 7 be would a be ales! in 
Triſtram Shandy, groſs and indelicate. But poor 
Triſtram's ftars are againſt him !—Juſt the ſame 
leſſon are we taught by Didimus, unis, &c. 
And theſe are the people from whom we are to 
learn knowledge and tate ! 


1 3 0 | — Occafunil Thoughts | 
One cannot help however obſerving here, 
of what ſingular uſe it is to a poet to have a. 
Muſe or two always at hand, ready to go. 
upon any errand he may want to have per- 
formed. For without ſuch aſſiſtance, what 
muſt have become of Homer, after exhauſt." 
ing his ſtrength, as he muſt have done in 
theſe nine ſimiles ! It would have been im- 
poſlible, as he very juſtly obſerves, if be 
had had ten tongues and as many mouths 70 
have put them in, the moſt uncracked voice, 
and lungs of braſs, for him to have gone, 
through with the next piece of laborious 
buſineſs, which falls in his way; which is 
no leſs a work, than writing a complete 
liſt of the whole Grecian army and navy. 
It is but giving however a whoop or a 
whiſtle to the Muſes in waiting“ Eori 
vuv gu pourra And away they go to work 
immediately, and diſpatch the whole affair 
for him in a trice, juſt as he would have 
it: whilſt he, in the mean time, can take 
a nap to recruit his tired genius, for another 


* of {kill. * i 
The 


St have Euſtathius s authority for this. 
N. as * oͤre 0 ros rj o 7% dg 


Tala, 
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The advantage indeed of ſuch aſſiſtante 
is ſo very evident, that there is ſearce'# pot 
from Homers time wade preſent ho has“ 
not perceived it, and endeavoured to ava, 
himſelf of it. And whether it be to ew 
themſelues fitter obſects of ſuch affiſtanee 
or only from uſe and habit T know 'notp 
but they all affect notto be able to dd amy chin 
without it: not a foot can any of theth flir: 
unleſs one of theſe old nurſes wilt be Rind 
enough to take hold of cheir leading ſtringef 
and direct their ſteps. Such a 600 
do they keep for this'purpoſe, that Eucina 
herſelf, I think; the goddeſs of hard labers, 
could never be more toudly ſolicited, than 

6 86 „ +2theſe 

2579 Si i Woll on vo 

2 e Xoyoy Ty auoy.. A- den 
ragxne al aufn abu eit òᷣmep ioc eek. 
be, de rie, , GY xf fen Bux paeyibh xas 
Amb, av}tv xas ö eu,. La end¹,ͤO4ç“S ̃ | 
de our æ¹ Suu, mu e coſy | 
What a deal of undi would it fave Mel | 
the Publiſhers of our Couxr KaLnNnDAR,: £0 
have one of theſe prating goſſips at hand to 
help them in their very extenſive undertaking, 
I wonder they never tried the efficacy of an 
Exile ww ſuo 140UT . 1 


get a compleat lift of our army and 7 * 


— 


* 
8 
* 
. 
"WM 
{ 
* 
* 


what a poet (who I ſuppo 


theſe | Midwives pf man ei, have been. 
And good reaſon, why: for if any thing is 
done amiſs after uſing this precaution; it is 
clearly. the muſe's fault and not the poet's : 4 
beſides, into how good a humour mult, it 
ſooth a reader; * and, how. happily and 
ealily is a beginning made, alloyed; to, be 
the hardeſt part of any. u . by a 

little, prittle - prattle Prayer or. invocation to a 
muſe ? Eſpecially if the be any thing of a 


coy one, there is ſuch. a deal of whining | to 


be. uſed, to bring her into A, tolerable b 
mour, as to make this: beginn ag only 
ſe. er what he 

ſaid) has called it; thats, half the wh — 


buſineſs. 


IT know not how it is, hos 1 er con- 


tracted a peice of prejudice in this reſpect; 
which, I believe, I ſhall retain.. as lang 


as I live—I cannot help fancying, that 
every man was born to ſee with his own 
eyes, to hear with his own: ears, and to 


ſpeak with his own tongue: nay moreaver, 


if he has his ſenſes in any tolerable degree 
of perfection; and will uſe them; that he 


* 2 7 Y © 
5 
. ” »* 1 
— * 
# Sd * S, + + 4 * 4 


Nam et benevolum auditorem, invocatio 


dearum, quas przfidere nn n eſt, 


facit.“ Ruintil, e 423 
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may not only perceive things' in the groſs, 
as it was intended they ſhould appear to 
every one, who will be at the pains of look - 
ing at them; but may even diſcover their 
beauties and peculiarities : and conſequent- 
ly, that he may be able either to repreſent | 
them himſelf, or at leaft, by a very cafy 
compariſon to find out, whether they are 
properly repreſented by others, who-under« 
take to imitate them; be they:poets,- pain- 
ters, at any other perſons: that is for ex- 
ample, he may know, whether hair in a 
portrait is like hair growing upon a man's 
head, or only like a painted and curled 

piece of canvaſs: ' whether à mouth be like 
a mouth, or a puch of red ſealing wax: 
whether the eyes look like eyes, or reſem- 
ble rather two gimblet holes; and the ſame 
in other caſes : for this likeneſs ſhould ob- 
tain not only in portraits, but in every other 
ita dolr of nature. I" even in remoter 
Wurtüg, deri aftads; groe, eaſe; Gr. 
a a ſuſficieht knowledge may be acquired in 

the fame eaſy aüner, by Seeing only a 

little more attention. 

They who have hs it Fr bonnes to 
eonſider theſe things, may, no doubt, be 
1. 2 able 
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able to lay down ſome general rules to 
ſhorten ſuch inquiries, ' and to teach people 

how to conduct them with ſucceſs, And 
they, who are acquainted with theſe rules, 
in examining any piece of art, will have 
the additional ſatisfaction of knowing, whe- 
ther it is done agreeably to them, or not. 
But he, who ſhall look only at theſe rules, 
without uſing them as helps to look at na- 
ture, will infallibly be miſled by chem; 1 
eſpecially if they were formed ut? ago, for 
reaſons above-mentioned. The Horſe, who, | 
neigh'd on being ſhewn -his reſemblance, 
drawn by Apelles, was, we may ſuppoſe, 
no great connoifſeur in the art of painting; 
but yet Aþelles thought proper to appeal to 
his judgment from that of thoſe, who were: 
and I am firmly perſuaded that there are 
even in our days animals of a much duller 
nature, than a horſe; who are much bet 


ter judges in this reſpect, than ſome of our 


own ſpecies, who have bartered their ſenſes 
for a few terms of art. And I would as 
ſoon go to the tabernacle to learn ſound re- 


gion, as be guided in my judgment by bi- 


gots and enthuſiaſts in an inflagcy ben 
ever. 8 F | 
* ; 1 o 
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l am ſofficiently appriſed of the riſque I 
run of forfeiting by ſuch notions all preten- 
fions to the character of virtù, ſentiment, 
and even ſcholarſhip. oy ' Which, J know, 
Lane Fu | ess en 
1 1 ſhould be ſo a I a not, 
whether I may not be tempted at laſt to give 
way to the prefling inſtances of my friends, 
and publiſh a work, which I have long had by 
me, and which cannot fail, 1 ſhould hope, to 
retrieve | my reputation. — This is nb lefs 
than a Disszxrariox in the regular form 
(which when finiſhed may poſſibly be compriſed 
in one ſmall folio volume, and will make a 
valuable addition to the Archæologia Miſcel- 
lanea) on the Roman Bur rox-Horz; ſettling 
| firſt of all the difference between a loop and 4 
button-hole ; and proving in the next place the 
real exiſtence of the latter, notwithſtanding the 
filence of Authors about it; deſcribing laſtly 
it's ſize-and ſhape, with the many various a * 
tions it underwent at different periods 
Centern all, Ae in, at 
and - convincing manner from a ion 
old Romay 8 Pry and E 
great care, by Timothy Butt „Gent. . 
The whole is interſperſed with a e e 
notes, critical, political, and claſſical. Parti- 


cularly among the latter, ſome light will be 
» 3 | thrown 


( 


136 — a 


I could 1 acquired with . 


than it has coſt me to loſt it. It is: che eaſi - 
eſt, and therefore commonly the, firkk, ac- 


quiſition, which people make in any art, or 
ſcience, to get by rote a ſet of rules and 
terms of art. And as the tranſlator of 


Homer juſtly obſerves, *© to lift up our 
eyes, and talk of the genius of an ancient, 
is at once the cheapeſt way of thewing our 
"own taſte, and the ſhorteſt way of criticiz- 


ing the wit of others our een pony 
Bit 


, * * 1 > 4 4 . 
145 * - ” 2 # . . 4 — - 3 0 3; > © #4 i 4 
» * + 


thrown on that famous line in Virgi—< tereti 
ſubnectit fibula gemma” — Which the 1x: 


Ruæus explains only in this general way- 


* Quz rotunda, et in longum porrecta eſt.- 


At dhe end is added an Appendix, conraining 


« « * - 


; N i curious ben 3 which; on 10 
extenſſve a ſubject, it is eaſier for the reader to 


conceive, than for me to enumerate ; all tend - 
ing to reſcue this PRE morſel of antiquity 
from the Jaws © 


all (devouring time, from 
whoſe refentleſs tooth i ir has e ſuffered rao 
much Injury! | FT WINE? 


\ 
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But the proper end of all learning is un- 
doubtedly the [attainment of good ſenſe; 
however its profefſors dy growing fond 
of their art, and proud of the character 
which it procured them, Have ſtopt ſhort 
here, as men have done in many other 
inſtances, not only reſting ſatisfied with 
the mains, but beſtowing all their care 
and ' ſkill' to exalt and ſet it up above 
the end; which on the ſame account has 
been cautiouſſy kept out of fight. What 
other reaſon can be affigned, why the two 
characters of a ſcholar, and a man of ſenſe 
have been ſo frequently divided, as it is no- 
torious they have been? What cauſe can 
poſſibly be ſhe wn in the nature of things, 
why a man, who gives himſelf up to ſtudy, 
provided he beſtows his attention on proper 
objedts,: ſhould be leſs ſenſible, than others? 
Can it be imagined that learning under ſuch 
direction, as it is in a certain ſociety (which 
1 have mentioned already with pleafure, 
and never can mention but with reſpect; 

all ng that an author can do to pro- 
mote its intereſts) tan poſſibly be upattend- 
ed by good ſenſe ? Such however has ba 
the pride of art, that (as if the di — 5 Try 
worth of learning would be leſſene by any 

1 mixture 
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| mixture of what is ſenſible and uſeful with 


it!) whilſt we have: been prying with the 


moſt ſcrupulous nicety into the dirtieſt cor - 


ners of the remoteſt antiquity; it is . 
ing to think, how intirely almoſt v we have 
oyerlooked the ſpot, on which we ſtand; 

and how Hittle we have reflected upon our 
own ſituation, or the means of improving 


it! by which ſtrange proceeding it has come 


to paſs, that many who would count it a dif+ 


grace not to be perfectly acquainted with 


the office of an Ædile or à Prætor, are as 
totally ignorant of every thing relative to a 
Tice of Ferres g or a en * a8 if ow 


Jy 


= - mean not the leaſt offeace to o theſe wor- 


thy magiſtrates; but if the internal manage - 
ment of this kingdom had been as much at- 


tended to, as it deſerves; can it be imagined 


that our peace and quiet would have been truſt- 


ed, as they have been, ſolely to a ſet of old 
antiquated inſtitutions, which wirhout any other 
cauſe, muſt neceſſarily from the many altera- 
tions in our circumſtances have become lon 

_ ago extremely imperfe& ? as well might we ti 

have left our public liberty to be defended 
againſt i its enemies by an army of Archers and 
Filmen; becauſe TR an Wray was once able 


»; 
* 
* * 
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had been born in the days of len Cafar. 
— Bug if we are to Une here, and nat in 
eld Rome; might it not be, worth. our while 
to know, how, we could do. this with, the 
moſt; bappineſs to qurſelves, and the great 
eſt benefit to the D * And if com- 


„ 


ing it, than! 18 alba done > 
As to the common route of ſchool Ace 
tion, I firmly believe, that under a maſter, 
capable of giving the mind a turn. for re- 
flection, boys might ſpend their time more 
profitably i in 3 thering flowers and catching 
butterflies, than in the trifling Be & hee 
buſineſs of Grammar-ſchools : and that a 
few village inſtructors, who could teach the 
more obvious principles o 'of buſbagdry ; ; or to 
duller minds, even the prope per handling of 
a ſpade or a mattock, would do more, good, 
than balf the read and write ſchools in the 
ala upon * N plan. 1 
1 . \ et 
to conquer the Wench u at the think of Agin- 
court; and , might be indeed at that time the 

beſt we could have brought te! the field. 
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Vet thus it muſt for ever be, ſo long as 
men follow - thoſe for guides, who know 
nothing of the way; ſo long as they will 
abſurdly look backward inſtead of forward, 
keeping their eyes fixt on times and places, 
which have been long ſince paſſed, inſtead ' 
of ſtretching them on to fach points of 
view as ic ſtill before them, and which 
from their preſent elevated and enlightened 


ſituation they might eafily diſcover; — ſo 


long indeed, as the chief pains are beſtow- 


ed in teaching us words, and it is left in a 
great 1 meaſure to chance, whether ever we 


acquire any real knowledge! for it is juſt 
as likely, that they, who have always been 
kept up from air and exercife, ſhould have 
Arols 7 active bodies; as that they, 
whoſe ſpirits have been cramped within the 
narrow hounds of a confined education, 
ſhould have vigorous and inquiſitive minds, 
or any deſire of venturing abroad into the 
large and extenſive field of ſcience, With 
whoſe produce they are not more unac- 
quainted, than they are unwilling and un- 
able to cultivate it, if they were; their 
turn is better ſuited to the domeſtic employ- 


ment of ſpinning an hypothefis ; knotting 
-. hs rebus ; netting a riddle; ar unravelling 


. 2 4 8 % N , f 
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fome trifling puzzle, which perhaps 1 
like themſelves —— made! inc 
Whether it be Pr 
begun to diſcover the true value of aucient 
learning, and the immoderate degree of at- 
tention, which has long been paid to things 
of little import, I know not: but to ſome 
it may perhaps ſeem, that the heat of theſe 
ſtuclies is at preſent rather abated. If this 
be in fact the caſe; the very worſt period 
ſor inſtruction will probably be that, in 
which the old method is found to be in- 
effectudl, and yet no other is ſubſtituted in 
its place. It deſerves therefore. the ſerious 
conſideration of the Learned to ſuppl this 
defect. The difficulty of doing which com- 
pletely ought to be no reaſon, : againſt. at- 
tempting it. And indeed however diffieult 
it may be to lay down an intire and unex - 
ceptionable plan in a matter of ſuch im- 
portance as education is, and ſtill more ſo 
to perſuade to _ it; 
ate "ihe e I.. ich” one 
ſhould think, could * y 2 of recom- 
mending themſelves to every candid p perſon's 
judgment and approbation.: ſuch for in- 
ſtance, as that the finſt Reps to learning 
Hhould be made W as 
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poſſible: and that the things, which ſhould 
be principally learnt, ought to be ſuch, as 
are moſt intimately connected with the ge- 
neral welfare of ſociety, or of individoals 
living in it; and afterwards mere remote 
knowledge. What ſhould we think of him, 
who in order to teach his child to walk, 
ſhould place it on a wire; or who, before 
it had learnt to eat, ſhould ſet about teach- 
a n 5 ee 
_ ente 9:54 gd 1. 

» 1 2 wiſh the i ingenious « Shanky, in 0 
new map of the human mind, which he is pub- 
liſhing, had given as a fuller and more accu- 

rate chart, with ſome of the principal bear- 
ings and ſoundings, of that North-weft Paſſage 
to the intellectual world; which he has 1 
juſt tranſiently mentioned, and very faintly 
ſketched out: here a few ſtars mighe have pro- 
perly been thrown in, and could not have given 
offence even to the moſt rigid caviller at Afro - 
. As it would certainly be of the higheſt 
uſe to all future navigators to be fully ac- 
quainted with this new and important diſco- 
very—l care not if he had even a part of the 
reward aſſigned him, which is voted by Par- 
liament for the diſcovery of the Longitude : I 
mean however only ſo much of it, as will not 
be allotted to * Harriſon ; who perhaps de- 
lerves it all. 
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If che principles above advanced he true: 
no ſcience,” nor indeed any love for ſeience 
can be acquired (at leaſt with half the caſe; 
it otherwiſe might; unleſt we give this ve- 
nerable name to a little knack at ,phraſeo-- 
logy and the wire-drawing 'of words)- from. 
reading the Ancients. In the preſent ad- 
vanced ſtate of knowledge all the uſe, which: . 
they can properly be put to, ſeems to be 
merely this; that after the mind has been 
furniſhed with Juſter notions, than can be 
derived from them, it might be matter of 
entertainment and uſeful curioſity to ſee; 
how theſe things were formerly underſiobd. 
And as none would then think; of engaging: 
in ſuch a kind of ſtudy, but minds oſcan 
inquiſitive turn; a deal of uſeful. time would 
be ſaved to thoſe, who had no turn this ways 
and who yet, upon the preſent plan of edu- 
cation, are many of them obliged to drudge 
on at it for years: By which means they 
can learn nothing but a diſlike to all learning 
whatever, fndin the rcad to _ which, 
they had been fixt down to, ſo inttieatt 
and unentertaining, Whereas on the contrary 
a boy, who had learnt, for inſtance, to reliſh 
Engliſh poetry; might eaſily, from the lors 
of a 3 had given him ſo much 
pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, be induced to examine, in . 
ſtate it formerly was: When, by having 
beſides ſome object in view, and ſome prin- 
ciples to judge by, he might reap ſorme be- 
nefit from the examination; which; in the 
right-on way the claſſics are commonly 
read, can never be expected. And ſo in 
higher n e medicine ee 
. fi”; b 
Neither is 4 ry n difliculty hs 
learning a language, as we are uſually given. 
to underſtand ; when it js undertaken. out 
of a proſpect of pleaſure ; with a good will; 
and by ſuch, as have ſenſe enough to cut off 
4 parcel of ' uſeleſs and tedious preparatives. 
Suppoſe they who: learn it thus, may not 
have time to attend to every minute allufion 
to uſages and cuſtoms,” now no more; they. 
would eaſily attain: it's general idioms, and 
be able toreliſh it's dos. ans and more gage 

beauties. 
*: Laſtly, as 1 ſet out with 1 my own, I now 
appeal to the experience of all others, whe- 
ther boys otherwiſe taught, unleſs they have 
* turn for enquiry given them from ſome 
other quarter, ever attain to a knowledge 
of any ſcience at all. And farther I would 
aſk, whether moſt of thoſe - great names, 
| Who 


% 


who. ** 2 frank a . li 
of dere f f have not been ae as ig | 


and, Nats were not men of this e — 
whether Bacon, who ſeems to haye been the 
moſt thoroughly acquainted with ancient 5 
learning, did not reject it's principles, an 
deviſe others in their. ſtead ? whoſe ape) 
ments concerning ſame. old authors, of chief 
note amongſt us, that I may not ſeem, int 
tirely ſingular in my opinion, I ſhall, now 
beg leave to lay before the reader. 5 lan? 4 
autem non difſimule,. ſays. he, mib buch ow 
ſubnovendos dl phioapboſrrx ite, goxta {6 | 
bulaſiores,.. tupratores ani marum, rerum 
ſarios, &. erum tuttus, forfitan,eos,. ami 

natim damnare, ne cum tanta auc ier i care 5 
geant, non nominati excepti videantyr: | 
= Citetur-itaque Ariſtoteles, peſſumus FEA 
inutili ſubtilitate attonittis, — 0 6 60 
dibrium.; Auſas etiam, tum cum forte mens 
humana. ad veritatem aliquam. caſi qmpion 
vanguam ſfecunda tampeſfate delata, acquieſceret, | 
 Injicere duriſſimas ani mis compedes, artemgue 


Honda; p . compoger es vas: weiht. ad- 
. Biſcert. | 
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Aſcere. E271 er i as fu edulti abi FE 5 
er enupriti, Nor Ants 44 e Lucky eum 
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fraceptorum Py ee ci dufili ee 
materig, et ingenii inguieta agitatione 1 numero- 
Mffimas ſeholarum quiſquilias nobis exhibuere. 
Ne autem HORUM DICTATOR tanto illiaac- 
cuſatior, quod etiam in apertis hiftoriæ verſatus, 
ſubterraneæ alicujus * ſpecus vpaci ſima: idolaretu- 
lit. Atque ſuper ipſam qui dem hiftoriam rerum 
parti cularium quaſtem veluti operas aranea- 
rum extruxit; \quas cauſas videri vult, cum 
fut nullius Prorſus roboris vel pretii.— —ttCite- 8 
tur jam er Plato; 1 ' cavillator urbanus, tumidus 

poeta, theologus mente captus. Tu certè dum 
rumores neſcio q uos philofephicos Iimares et Hi. 
mul comm: tteres, E ſcientiam diſimulando ff. 
mulares, ani rmoſque * vagis inductionibus denta- 
res, ets exfolveres, vel Jitteratorum vel crvilium 
virorum convi vis r ſermones, vel etiam ſermo- 
Nb. quotidianis gratiam et amorem ſubmi- 
niftrare potuits. Verum cum veritatem bu- 
mane mentis incvlam, veluti ind genam nec a= 

liunde commigrantem mentireris, animoſque 
'ndftros, ad tiſtoriam et res ipſas nunquam a. 
tis qpplicatos et raducros, averteres, ac fe 


pi ac is teetis et 7 22 
Jbingre * krecis e confu 1 1 4 


on e Lucene 
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Wo fas 2 


230i," ab tub duftu 
nit fama, et cogitations rerum 


et auſpiciis Plurimi ing 


A raw. 7 . 
to be met With in a 

ought to be Written in letters of Cold; be 
rather indeect in good ſterling E n that 


all the people of this land might fee" and 


read i it. 


To ſhew that this is no jeſting matter in 


this great Author hear his 'condluſiap. 
Ego vero adverſus iflos omnes minora, quam 
pro ipferum ſentiſimo reatu, dixi. 'Tu tamen 
2 minus iſlam redargutionem intelligis. 
Nam pro Cerro habeas, fili, ſententiat ius, 
uas iftos tuli, nibil minus effe, q 
contumeliam. Verum fab maledit; vel miras” 
accuſationuzs animas, ee 


ari artificio in 


ones religion 1 Nam 4 
nalum 7 1 * NP parent he = 


erg 


wolli jucunditate 2 7 alien, . em 


fingula fert derbe contrattas. & red | 


N & 
exquiſitaffims oculi acie in 5774 criminum ul. 
cera Ee et vi ibratas, poem 70 icien 
videbis. Atque c cum iti crimiuibul of. reatu 


valde inter ſe mixti et implic cats Harem, 2 


men . ngules indiciis nauimo Proprifs, 1 77 1257 


autem capitalih bus, reos Ae Im p· 
Cap. 9. 5 
I ſhall leave the LE to. 3 wth own 
reflections on the above- cited paſſages— 
adding only this ſingle with ; that, whillt | 
ry body 15: ready. to complain. of the 13 
oe of learning and the badasfe of the 7 Himes, 
they would not if inconſiſtently as they 905 
leaye it ſolely to theſe times, bad as they 
deſcribe them, to \remedy thoſe yery defec 7 
of which their e 18 e to bed : 
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